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This is the 
design on the 


Christmas Card 


many Girl Scouts will find 
among their presents on 
Christmas morning. But it 
is more than a Christmas 
card. It is a promise to 
the Girl Scout who receives 
it that her own Girl Scout 
magazine, THE AMERICAN 
GirRL, will come to her 
throughout 1924. 


Don’t you want to find that card among 
your presents? Don’t you want twelve 
installments of a Christmas gift next year? 
Twelve opportunities to read exciting 
fiction, beautiful poems, and news of 
Scouting all over the world, told by pic- 
ture and story. 


This year when your mother asks you 
what you would like for Christmas, tell 
her you wish THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
Show her this issue, tell her all about our 
plans for a bigger and finer magazine, and 
tell her the price is only $1.50 for a year’s 
good reading. 

Act at once. Do not delay. Get her to 
send us the coupon below, with $1.50. We 
will send you the card saying that you will 
get THe AMERICAN Girt for 1924. 


CUT HERE 
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I enclose $1.50 fer a Christmas gift subscrip- 
tion to THE AMERICAN GiRL. Please send 
Christmas card acknowledgment to 
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camp and week-ends. Only $2.25. 
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Here We Come A-Caroling 


An old Christmas Carol 


Here we come a-caroling 
Among the leaves so green; 
Here we come a-wand’ring 
So fair to be seen. 





|, Love and joy come to you 
e And a joyful Christmas, too; 
al And God bless you and send 
You a Happy New Year— 
i And God send you a Happy New Year. 

























We are not daily beggars 
That beg from door to door; 
But we are neighbors’ children 
That you have seen before. 




















Love and joy come to you 

And a joyful Christmas, too; 

And God bless you and send 

You a Happy New Year— 

And God send you a Happy New Year. 





God bless the Master of the house 
Likewise the Mistress, too; 
And all the little children 
That round the table go. 


Love and joy come to you 

And a joyful Christmas, too; 

And God bless you and send 

You a Happy New Year— 

And God send you a Happy New Year. 





























LINOR 
gave 
Jean’s 


hand an ecstatic 
squeeze as they 
sat together in 
the Pullman seat. 

“We're going 
home! We're go- 
ing home!” she 
sang, “And Jean 
is with me—I am 


taking Jean 
home!” 
Jean, a little 


brown-eyed wren 
of a person, with- 


it?” she said with 
a__half - smiling, 
half - wistful 
quiver of her 
lips. “I can hard- 
ly believe that 
you really want me! I have just been saying to 
myself that it was wrong of me to be doing this, 
that no stranger ought to intrude on a home at. Christ- 
mas time.” 
“TIntrude!” 
when you get there! 


scoffed Elinor. “Stranger! You'll see 
Every blessed one of my family 
knows and loves you already. What do you think my 
letters have been filled with? Nothing, if you please, but 
accounts of my beloved college room-mate, and when I 
could find nothing more to say on that subject, then I 
have told them about Jean Mackenzie!” 

“You dear thing!” said Jean Mackenzie, and then 
again, unsteadily, “You dear thing!” 

“When mother heard about—about your mother, darl- 
ing,” Elinor said softly, “and that you had nowhere to go 
this Christmas—well, if I hadn’t taken you with me, she 
never would have forgiven me!” 

“Mothers are so wonderful!” said Jean after a minute, 
in which a tiny drop that not even Elinor saw, had wet 
her lashes. “Now wouldn’t you think that taking care 
of a family of six would satisfy any one! How does your 
mother do it, Elinor?” 

“Oh, we all help!” Elinor replied, carelessly. ‘Mother 
is never sick, and I don’t believe she’s ever tired. Father 
says she’s built on steel springs! And she is always so 
glad to get us home again—Bob from his job in Claren- 
don, Louise from teaching in Spring Valley and me from 
college—that she just thinks there isn’t anthing on earth 





drew her sober : ia! 
gaze from the 

flying, snow-clad 

landscape, and Oh, it was fine to be coming home for Christmas! 
turned to the girl 

who was merry p F 

and __ sparkling. h d 

‘iy a'we Christmas Kidnappers 


By ALICE DYAR RUSSELL 
Illustrations by AGNES C. LEHMAN 


too good for us. 
Oh, I suppose we 
are spoiled! Va- 
cation time is just 
one lark from be- 
ginning to end! 
—What’s the 
brakeman _shout- 
ing? Oh, Jeanie, 
little Jeanie, the 
next station is 
Maple Center, 
the next station is 
HOME!” 

Home? To 
motherless, 
homeless Jean 
Mackenzie it 
seemed a little bit 
of Heaven. As 
she stepped from 
the train, the 
crisp, cold air 
blew in her face. 
Sleigh bells were 
jingling. In the 
rosy sunset glow, 
the rolling snow- 
clad prairies 
swept away like 
fairy fields of 
pink. She heard a deep-voiced, welcoming “Hullo— 
hullo!” and she felt her hand taken and herself drawn 
with Elinor against a big fur coat. Then, when she 
could get away from Elinor’s father, there was Elinor’s 
ten year old brother, a jolly faced imp with merry blue 
eyes like his sister’s, who grinned bashfully at Jean and 
tried to grab her suit case. 

When they started down the street together, sleighs 
glided swiftly past them, and small muffled-up boys raced 
after with their sleds. Greeting voices called out to 
Elinor and hands and caps were waved. Something in 
Jean thrilled in response. Oh, it was fine to be coming— 
home! She looked happily at the big evergreen trees 
laden with snow, and at the lights beginning to twinkle in 
the windows of the houses. When, at last, they reached 
the big house at the end of the street, the door was sud- 
denly flung open, and what seemed like a perfect torrent 
of dogs and children rushed pell-mell down the steps. 
The dash was directed toward Elinor. 

“Chicken pie for supper!” squealed a little chap, who 
had cheeks like apples. 

““W affles—waffles and syrup!” panted a tiny girl, with 
little short curls standing out all over her head like a halo. 

“Oh, you darlings!” thought Jean, with an inner rap- 
ture so keen it almost hurt—she had never had little 
brothers or sisters—‘‘You darlings! If I could just hug 
the breath out of you!” 

But she didn’t. She met their shy, appraising glances 
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with one quite as shy, and contented herself with merely 
giving a ceremonious hand to each child. Then she looked 
up at the doorway. The motherly woman standing there, 
waiting for her turn, must have seen the yearning in 
Jean’s look, for her arms went out, first of all, to her 
daughter’s room-mate, and in that close embrace some- 
thing aching in the girl’s heart was comforted. 

She couldn’t, of course—being shy little Jean—make her 
stiff tongue say one thing beyond, “How do you do, Mrs. 
Wayne?” But somehow she felt that those kindly eyes, 
wrinkled around by much living and laughter, knew 
everything about her, and that the stiffness of her tongue 
didn’t matter a bit. 

And even that tongue soon lost its stiffness. Jean neyer 
quite knew how it came 
about, but by the end of 
the evening she felt as 
though she had known 
every one of the Waynes 
all her life. She helped 
Mrs. Wayne wipe the 
dishes while Elinor talked 
with her father. She pro- 
mised to go coasting with 
Stephen, and accepted an 
offer from Dick and Dor- 
ry to show them how to 
make popcorn balls. And 
she went to sleep that 
night without dampening 
her pillow with a single 
tear! 

The day after, Louise 
came. Bob could not get 
off until the very day be- 
fore Christmas. Jean 
found Louise an older, 
graver edition of Elinor. 
When she said she had a 
little cold and was tired 
to death, her mother ex- 
claimed over her, pitied 
her, and was for putting 
her to bed on the spot. 

The next morning 
Louise did in fact stay in 
bed for breakfast. And 
before Mrs. Wayne could 
herself be persuaded to sit 
down and eat, she must 
arrange a dainty little 
tray, set with some of 
Grandmother’s pink luster 
tea set, and laden with 
toast and muffins, poached 
eggs and bacon, baked apples smothered in cream, and 
milk and cocoa. 

“Goodness, mother!” ejaculated Elinor. ‘Louise can’t 
eat all that—she told me she was half sick!” 

“The child is half starved,’ Mrs. Wayne retorted, 
feelingly. “You don’t know what her boarding house is 
like!” 

“Oh, don’t I!” cried Elinor, helping herself to an- 
other muffin. 

“You must let me take up the tray,” Jean was begging 
Mrs. Wayne. Mrs. Wayne waved her away. “Finish 
your breakfast, dear!” 

“Better do as mother says,” Elinor advised her. 
all do sooner or later, don’t we, muzzie?” 


“We 





“Flave you ever had an attack like this before?” asked 
Jean, in concern 


When a little later, Mrs. Wayne, beaming with satis- 
faction, brought down a tray of empty dishes, Jean was 
tentatively piling dishes together on the table; while 
Elinor stood by the window, looking out. 

“There goes Harley Roberts with his toboggan!” she 
exclaimed. “Oh, Jeanie, we must hurry and get out into 
that wonderful sunshine! Can’t you run and get ready 
this minute ?” 

“I think we ought to help with the dishes first,” Jean 
said, in some embarrassment. 

“Oh, run along, run along dearies!” said Mrs. Wayne, 
heartily. “Never mind the dishes! I'll ask Stevie to help 
me. It’s your vacation!” 

As the two girls tramped over the well-packed snow 
which marked the path 
leading to the coasting 
slope, Jean listened to her 
friend’s chatter in  ab- 
straction. In silence she 
heard how Louise was go- 
ing to give a sleigh ride 
that night to a party of 
friends; how they would 
all come to the house af- 
terward for an_ oyster 
stew ; how Elinor was go- 
ing to invite her Sunday 
School class to a candy 
pull the night after; how 
they had had a letter from 
Uncle Amos and Aunt 
Harriet saying they would 
surely come to dinner on 
Christmas ; and how— 

Jean suddenly _ inter- 
rupted. “Who gets the 
dinner ?” 

“Oh, mother, of course!” 
Elinor answered. “You 
don’t know how impos- 
sible it is to get help of 
any kind in this little vil- 
lage! No one can roast 
a turkey like mother, any- 
way, and if you don’t say 
that she makes the best 
plum-pudding, Jean Mac- 
kenzie, that you ever 


“It must be an awful 
job feeding such a mob,” 
Jean commented. 

“Oh, we all help!” 
Elinor answered easily. 
“And mother loves to have 
the table full. There’s a table cloth she keeps just for the 
Christmas dinner. Louise—the duck!—is going to give 
mother a dozen napkins to go with it! Isn’t that simply a 
scrumptious present? My! I wish I could give mother 
something like that—she deserves the dest things!” 

“What are you going to give her, Ellie?” 

“I had only five dollars to spend, and I have been 


simply torn, my dear, as to what it should be! You can 
imagine—” 
“Yes, I can—” Jean said, rather quickly. ‘Well?” 


“A water bottle!” said Elinor, in a tone of the greatest 
enthusiasm. “Cut glass—marked down—greatest bargain 
you ever saw!” 

(Continued on page 31) 








Nancy Lee 


Adventures It 


Nancy and Andy visit 
the Buccaneer’s Cove 


By AUGUSTA HUIELL SEAMAN 


Illustrations by ETHEL C. TAYLOR 


The Story so Far: 
ANCY LEE, seventeen years old and fond of 


travel, answers a newspaper advertisement for 

the position of companion to Miss Miranda 
Snedecker who is about to take a trip to Bermuda. Miss 
Snedecker is a member of the Lees’ church. But when 
Nancy talks with her, the girl’s enthusiasm about the 
position diminishes. 

However, the thought of Betsy, her invalid sister, 
urges Nancy on, since with what she will be able to save 
from her salary, she 
can send Betsy to 
the country. So 
Nancy and Miss 
Miranda (whom 
Nancy privately 
dubs “The Gor- 
gon’) set sail for 
Bermuda. 

The Gorgon, al- 
ways hard to please, 
becomes desperately 
seasick. Every day 
is full of difficulties 
for Nancy. But 
matters would be 
far more trying 
were it not for Mr. 
and Mrs. Amory, 
on board, who at 
once befriend Nan- 
cy. They, too, are 
members of the 
Lees, church and 
Nancy has always 
wished to become 
acquainted with 
them. 

So, whenever 
Nancy can escape 
The Gorgon, the 
three enjoy together 
the ocean and the 
sky. To Mr. Am- 
ory, who is a pub- 
lisher, Nancy con- 
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Nancy ducked just in time to have an arrow whiz by her 


fides her ambition to become a writer. And it is Mrs. 
Amory who, as they approach the end of the trip, per- 
suades Miss Miranda to take a room at the attractive 
hotel of the Amory’s choice rather than in the uncom- 
fortable boarding house of Miss Miranda’s first selection. 

Nancy is enchanted with the loveliness of Bermuda al- 
though the exacting demands of her employer keep her 
from many delightful sight seeing trips. Nancy, proving 
herself a “good sport,” writes to her sister Betsy of the 
hotel and of Andy Sanderson, a twelve year old boy who 
likes Nancy and who originates limericks for all occa- 
sions. 

One morning, speaking to Nancy in rhyme, he hints at 
a mystery which he has discovered near by. Nancy does 
not take him seriously, she assures Betsy in a letter. And 
yet—and yet— 





CHAPTER III 
Buccaneer’s Cove 


But Nancy did not get away from Miss Miranda that 
afternoon. Much to Andy’s disgust, the Gorgon did not 
happen to feel sleepy that day and claimed Nancy to sit 
and read to her all through the beautiful afternoon hours. 
Andy fretted impatiently below their windows, whistling 
“How Can I Bear to Leave Thee” until Miss Miranda 
distractedly ordered Nancy to send him away. He went, 
with awful grimaces, and balling his fist at an imaginary 
Gorgon, while Nancy returned to her task, trying hard to 
stile her giggles at his comical appearance of woe. 

It was through the timely intervention of the Amorys 
that Nancy finally managed to slip away, two days later. 
Mr. Amory had gone on a fishing trip and Mrs. Amory 
elected to spend the morning sitting on the porch, read- 
ing and talking with Miss Miranda. So it was that 
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Nancy received permission to roam about, following her 
own devices till lunch time, and ready to worship Mrs. 
Amory a-new for the blessed release. Not till she was out 
of sight of the porch did she dare allow Andy to join her, 
lest the suspicious old lady be minded to repent her per- 
mission. 

“Now for it!” shouted Andy racing down the road to 
the bridge leading toward the North shore. “You've got 
a surprise coming to you, Miss Nancy Lee, or I’ll eat my 
hat!” was his elegant comment. But Nancy, panting 
after him, was too breathless to make reply. 

Along the top of the coral cliffs they scrambled for 
nearly three-quarters of a mile. Here Andy suddenly 
turned and _ bolted . 
down a steep path \ 
over boulders to the ct 
shore below. Along 
the narrow strip of 
white sand they made 
their way for a num- 
ber of yards, till their 
progress was sudden- 
ly blocked by a tiny 
arm of the sea flow- 
ing into a low cave 
hollowed out of the 
coral cliffs that tow- 
ered high above them. 

“Look out where 
you step here, 
Nance!” he warned. 
And plunging into 
the cave, he clung 
precariously to the all 
but invisible foot- ty 
holds along the side, 


where the water lap- | [x 
ped about the slip- 
pery rocks. Z 


“But, Andy, I a Th Ta: 
id a ik J aT i] iff 
cae ale tee! LOT 


ing? I'll fall in! It’s 
dangerous!” expostu- 
lated Nancy desper- 
ately. 

“Dangerous — my 
hat!” shouted Andy 
and plunged on into 
ever deepening gloom, 
for a slight turn in 
the course of the stream had shut the daylight almost en- 
tirely from them. But even the darkness did not deter 
Andy from further progress for, extracting a small elec- 
tric torch from his pocket, he turned it this way and that, 
so illuminating the treacherous path that Nancy could 
always see where to take the next step. 

Nancy was more than a little frightened. It seemed 
incredible to her that what had appeared only a com- 
paratively shallow cave from the outside should penetrate 
into the ground so far and an eerie feeling of the risk 
of it all possessed her. Would Andy never stop and call 
a halt on this dangerous proceeding? 

Presently he did stop—at a tiny strip of sand, on which 
they stood panting for breath after the hurried scramble 
over the rocks. The roof of the cave had now grown so 
low that they could not stand upright, and Nancy sank 
on the sand, thankful for the welcome change. The little 
stream penetrated on and on into the darkness, with the 


Ih Vy 


You'll never guess whom 






top of the cave hanging ever lower above it, until it 
wound out of sight. 

“Surely you’re not going any further, Andy!” Nancy 
half whispered. 

“You bet I’m not! Can’t anyhow. Do you know 
what this place is called, Nance?” She shook her head. 
“Buccaneer’s Cove!” he enlightened her mysteriously. “A 
fisherman told me. Folks are afraid to come in here 
now, ’cause they think sometime there'll be a cave-in like 
there has been in lots of other places like this. Smugglers 
used to use ’em all to run in to and store their loot. 
What do you think of it, Nance?” 

“Why, it’s mighty interesting,” she answered, looking 
about and_ shivering 
slightly, for the sug- 
gestion of a possible 
cave-in was not en- 
couraging. “So this 
is your secret! But 
what’s so mysterious 
about it, Andy, if 
=< every one knows 

about it?” 

“That’s where I 
“= thought I’d get you!” 

Andy chuckled de- 
lightedly. ‘Haven't 
told you all I know 
yet, not by a good 
deal! Everybody 
knows about this 
place right here. But 
no one knows about 
the other except yours 
truly. Ready?” 

Nancy _ scrambled 
to her feet. “What 
other, Andy?” she 
asked, while he held 
the torch above her 
head and waved it 
vaguely at a mass of 
rock at her side. 

On the rough, dark 
surface, strange sea- 
animals and _ insects 
clung and one small 
sized boulder lookea 
as though it might 
easily be dislodged. 
Otherwise there was 

no appearance of anything unusual. But Andy, command- 
ing her to hold the torch, pushed aside the boulder, which 
rolled heavily over on the sand. And in a small opening thus 
disclosed, he bade her trust first the torch, then her head. 

She did so. After a moment she withdrew both and 
sat staring at Andy with wide and questioning eyes. 
“What does it all mean?” she stammered, really amazed 
by what she had just seen. 

Andy snatched the torch and himself peered in with 
a grin of possession. ‘Pretty neat, hey?” he exclaimed. 

“But, Andy, what is it? Let me look again!” And 
Nancy took the torch to stare long and curiously into 
the opening. It was indeed an amazing sight. Down a 
long vista of rock and through a narrow passageway 
could be glimpsed at the end a broad expanse where 
strange cone-shaped pendants hung from the ceiling and 
glistened in the light of the electric torch. In the silence, 
a constant and musical “drip-drip” tinkled pleasantly. 


I saw sitting on the shore 
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“Some little cave!” cried Andy, dancing about on the 
strip of sand and quite unable to contain his joy. “No- 
body’s ever seen it but us, you and me, Nancy Lee!” 

“But still I don’t understand!” she stammered. “It’s 
the strangest looking cave I ever imagined. Like fairy- 
land. But how did it happen to be under here, I wonder? 
Do you know, Andy ?” 

“Well, this is the way I’ve got it figured out. You 
know, Bermuda’s chuck full of caves—there’s some jim- 
dandies over around Harrington Sound and Walsingham. 
This isn’t a patch to ’em—for size, anyhow. I'll take 
you through 'em all some day when the Gorgon lets 
you off the job. 

“They say the whole underneath is honey-combed with 
em. But they don’t find one over on this side, very often. 
I just stumbled on this one by pure luck. (Came snoop- 
ing in here one day, got as far as this, sat down on the 
sand and commenced throwing stones at the old boulder 
for fun. And all of a sudden the whole piece just busted 
loose. and rolled over—and there it was—for yours truly 
to investigate!” 

“But have you ever tried to go down through that 
passageway and see it closer?’ questioned Nancy. “You 
could easily squeeze through, I imagine.” 

“You bet I have! At least I went as far as the open- 
ing into the broad part. Did it the very first time. But 
there’s a pool just at the beginning of the big cave, and 
you can’t cross it unless you have a plank. I’m going to 
bring one some day. Want to go in and see it closer?” 

Nancy glanced apprehensively at her little wristwatch 
and gave a start of concern. “It’s half-past twelve now!” 
she cried, “and luncheon is beginning. Oh, let’s hurry 
back! Miss Miranda’!l never let me off again if I don’t 
get back on time. And I do want to see this some more! 
Thank you for bringing me, Andy.” 

“Oh, that’s all right!” remarked the boy casually, as 
they turned to scramble back to the shore. “But don’t 
you forget, it’s a secret—and what’s more, I haven’t told 
you all of it yet!” 

“You haven't?” exclaimed Nancy, stopping short. 
“Why what more is there, besides looking at the cave?” 

“That’s for you to see next trip, Miss Nancy Lee!” 
replied Andy airily. Nor could she induce him to ex- 
plain himself by so much as another word. But there 
was no chance to return to the mysterious cave for several 
days. ‘The change of air and climate was making itself 
felt in Miss Miranda and that lady had a fancy to be-take 
herself to bed and remain there the better part of a 
week. It was a trying interval for Nancy. She was in 
constant demand. And her employer’s temper being none 
of the best, her own was tried to the breaking point a 
dozen times a day. 

Andy besieged her to ‘chuck it all and beat it out with 
him and they’d go exploring again,’ but she had to shoo 
him away from the door and finally forbid him to knock 
at it any more. After that he resorted to another device. 
One morning, she heard a low and insistent whistle below 
one of the windows. On looking out, she beheld Andy 
with a bow and arrows, recently constructed, aiming 
straight at her head. She ducked just in time to have 
an arrow whiz by her and dart into the wall directly 
over Miss Miranda’s head. 

On plucking it down, Nancy found a paper tied to its 
handle. Upon the paper was written: 

I’m pleased to tell you a plank 
Is lying on top of the bank 

Down by the North Shore 

Where you've been once before, 
And for this you have Andy to thank! 


All.of which would have been quite unintelligible to 
the uninitiated, but Nancy at once understood that Andy 
had been at pains to make their next expedition more of 
a success. For answer she scribbled on the back of his 
effusion a similar rhyme and dropped it from the window: 


A young woman named Nancy said, You 
Must be told that this never will do 

You missed with your arrow, 

By margin most narrow 
The cleaving of my head in two! 


And at the bottom she added, ‘Good for you, Andy! 
We'll try it yet!” 

It was Mrs. Amory who again came to the rescue, 
after Nancy had been immured with Miss Miranda five 
days and that invalid was beginning to improve. That 
kind lady offered to sit with Miss Miranda all of one 
afternoon thus giving Nancy opportunity for outdoor 
air and exercise. Miss Miranda was so flattered by this 
attention that she gave her companion a vacation, never 
dreaming that it was for Nancy’s sake and not her own, 
that Mrs. Amory had made the offer. 

Off Nancy and Andy hurried in the direction of the 
North Shore. At the top of the cliff, under some bushes, 
they found the fair-sized plank that Andy had been at 
some pains to procure and hide there. ‘Together they 
carried it down to the shore. Then came the problem of 
getting it into the opening of the Cove and conveying it 
to the hidden cave. 

But this, too, Andy had already solved. Fastening two 
pieces of stout twine to either end of the plank, they 
managed to float it along the stream while they them- 
selves clung to the precarious footholds along the rocky 
side. Otherwise they would never have been able to 
carry it and keep their balance. 


When Andy ae 
had rolled away 
the boulder from 
the entrance of 
the cave, he pro- 
duced a_ second 
electric torch and 
handed it to 
Nancy. The girl 
and boy then 
crawled into the 
opening, drag- 
ging the plank 
after them. With 
infinite difficulty 
they got it down 
to the entrance 
of the fairy-like 
cave, from 
the entire ceiling 
of which hung 
wonderful sta- 
lactites glistening 
in the light of the 








electric torches 
with a_ breath- 
taking splendor. 


At their feet, 
a deep pool of 
dark blue- water 
lay, without 
wave or ripple, 
revealing below 
rare formations 





Nancy escapes 
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of coral and crystal. Without the plank they could have 
proceeded no further. But laying it across the pool, they 
could get safely to the further side of the magic cave. 
But before they ventured, Andy laid a detaining hand on 
Nancy’s arm. 

“See anything queer over on the other side?” he ques- 
tioned. Nancy turned her torch across the pool and 
stared in the direction he indicated. 

“Why, yes! What’s that queer hump of rock over 
there, with something, that looks like a cross standing on 
top of it?” she exclaimed. “Let’s get over and see it 
closer!” 

“I told you I’d show you something that’d make you 
sit up and take notice!” he chuckled. “I’ve only guessed 
what it is myself, ‘cause I’ve never had a chance to ex- 
amine it till now, myself.” Andy tiptoed cautiously over 
the plank. Nancy followed, with many gasps of fear 
lest she lose her balance and plunge headlong into the 
pool. But nothing untoward happened and they both 
landed safely on the other side, turning their torches on 
the curious mound at their feet. 

What was their amazement, on lowering the light so 
that it rested on the little cross, to find, underneath a 
glaze which still ran moisture from the drip above, what 
seemed to be curious old lettering, cut into the arms of 
the cross. 

“Suffering Susan!” cried Andy. “Do you get this? 
Some one’s been here, some time or other, and put up this 
thing! But how’d they ever get in? Nobody ever got 
in the way we did, till I knocked off that rock. I'll bet 
my hat on that!” 

“Must have got in some other way, then!” declared 
Nancy. “But what does it say there? Is it a grave and 
some one buried here? Let’s try to read the thing.” 

But it was not till they had turned their torches so 
that the light fell in a certain, slanting direction that 
they were able to make out any of the lettering cut into 
the coral of which this strange little cross was made. 
And then, what they did manage to puzzle out, filled 
them with a curiosity deeper than any they had ever 
experienced before. For the curious 


can’t help liking him in spite of it. 

I have to report that the Gorgon has recovered, to the 
extent of veranda-squatting again and (oh, wonder of 
wonders!) yesterday was even induced to go for a drive. 
She happened to hear that the Amorys and Mrs. Sander- 
son were going to drive to St. George’s that afternoon 
and invited herself to be a member of the party. Mrs. 
Amory was awfully nice about it and even suggested 
that they could squeeze me in, too. 

I was just wild to go, but the Gorgon squashed that 
plan quick enough by saying that it would be too un- 
comfortable and that she couldn’t think of upsetting 
everyone’s comfort. So away they went, with many a 
regretful look from Mrs. Amory—bless her kindly heart! 
They were no sooner out of sight, however, then Andy 
came whooping around the corner and stood on his head 
and turned cartwheels. 

“Bully for you, Nance!” he said to me. “I was so 
dead scared you’d go with that bunch, I didn’t know 
what to do! Now we've got the red-hottest chance in 
the world to do some more exploring. ‘They won’t be 
back till five-thirty at least. Hurry up!” So after all 
it was a lucky thing I hadn’t gone for the ride. We 
scampered off to the North Shore hot foot. But instead 
of hurrying right down to the beach, Andy pulled me 
back and indicated that he had another scheme up his 
sleeve. 

“I’ve been doing a heap of thinking about this place,” 
he informed me, “and I gotta hunch we might find out 
something by snooping around up at the top here.” 

So we ambled about on top of the cliff, but couldn’t 
raise much of the slightest interest except an old, deserted 
coral hut, nothing but a ruin, whose partly fallen-in 
walls were overgrown with bushes and plants. Out of 
the middle of it a young palmetto tree had sprouted and 
it looked too queer to see its plumy top waving from the 
caved-in roof. 

I asked Andy what he was really hunting for and he 
said some other opening to the cave or something that 
might lead to the opening. For he was convinced that 
whoever the long ago person was 





old wording read as follows: 


From the ende of the armes to 
the top of the crosse— 
Straight backe. 


“Can you beat that?” breathed 
Andy in a tone of hushed awe. 
“What do you make of it, Nancy?” 


CHAPTER 1V 
Fresh Clues 


Betsy Dear,— 
If anything could be more thrill- 
ing than the news I told you in my 








Coming! 


In January 


Ra-Nok, Outwits 
the Wolves 


who had set up that cross, he 
couldn't have got in the way we 
did and that therefore there must 
be some other way. 

But search as we might, we could 
find none. For a quarter of a mile 
in any direction, there wasn’t a 
crack or a cranny that led to any- 
thing. 1 reminded him that it must 
have been long, long ago that the 
cave had been entered by some one 
else and perhaps the other opening 
had long since disappeared. 

“More likely they hid it so well 
that no one could find it but them- 











last letter, it would be what I have 

to tell in this. You know, at first, Andy didn’t want me 
to tell anyone about the wonderful cave. But after I’d 
told him about you and Mother and how deeply interest- 
ed you’d be (and also how far away you were and how 
it couldn’t possibly matter to anyone if you did know) 
he agreed to my writing you. 

I guess I told you he is here with his mother, a little, 
pale ineffectual sort of woman with loads of money and 
not a particle of control over her young scamp of a son. 
He does just about as he pleases—and she lets him, which 
is bad for him, I suppose. But he is on the whole such 
a good-natured and even lovable little chap that you 


selves!” he retorted. 

“But, Andy,” I said, “if that place was called ‘Buc- 
caneer’s Cove’ isn’t it more probable that the pirates who 
used it found that cave just the way you did, only per- 
haps a little further in, and buried their treasure there? 
That’s what I’ve been thinking.” 

“Can’t get in there any further, even with a boat!” 
he declared. “I tried it the other day. Borrowed a 
rowboat and poked in there just as far as I could get, 
which wasn’t more’n ten feet further than our spot. Not 
a thing doing in the way of any other entrance. But I 
got another hunch now. Let’s go into the cave and poke 

(Continued on page 28) 



















































































Old Father Christmas, Jack the Giant Killer, and the merry company 


St. George and the Dragon 


A rollicking Christmas play which has been 

iowa: u 

given in England for over three hundred years 
Illustrations hy WYNIFRED BROMHALL 


“The grand and special performance of the mummers” 
—in this way this St. George play has been announced, 
from time immemorial in England. The mummers are 
young people who, having arrayed themselves in the cos- 
tumes of the various characters, make a round of the 
homes of their neighbors, knocking at the doors and 
claiming the privilege of admission for St. George and his 
merry men. Jack the Giant Killer, Old Father Christ- 
mas, The Dragon and all the other jovial ones then enter 
and give their performance. 

Last Christmas, this old, old Christmas revel was 
greatly enjoyed by Girl Scout troops, who gave it in their 
Scout rooms, their church or their school. So we are 
here giving it to all of you. When you read it or when 
you produce it, remember the merry “mummers” who, 
for so many years, have danced along old streets, gay 
laughter ringing, and many a Merry Christmas wish 
upon their lips. 


The Play 


The play as it is given here is a combination of the 
old traditional St. GEORGE Pays, the MUMMER’s PLAY 
and the OXFORDSHIRE ST. GEORGE PLay used in Eng- 
land for three hundred years. It is a rollicking farce 
and must be played as such. 

The setting of the play, when given indoors in a large 
hall, consists of a wide space for acting and a cave made 
of curtains. In this cave is the Dragon. If given out- 
doors the cave is made of boughs. The costumes are 
described at the end of the play. 


Characters 


Jack THE GIANT KILLER OLp FATHER CHRISTMAS 
THE Dracon Morris DANCERS 


St. GEORGE THE FIFER 
THE Doctor THE DRUMMER 
THE TurkK 


II 


Op FATHER CHRISTMAS: 

Here comes 1, Old Father Christmas. Christmas or not, 

I hope Old Father Christmas will never be forgot. 

A room, make room here, gallant boys, and give us leave 
to rhyme, 

We come to show activ?’ upon a Christmas time. 

Acting youth and acting age, 

The like was never acted on this stage. 

(Father Christmas retires. Jack the Giant Killer enters. 

He is played by a small boy or girl) 

JACK THE GIANT KILLER: 

A Dragon sleeps within that lair, 

And I will rouse him, for I swear 

That he 

Must conquered be. 

He’s killed the baker, and killed the miller, 

But I am Jack the Giant Killer, 

And I'll revenge them, never fear, 

Dragon, what ho! Dragon appear! 

(The Dragon comes out of the cave. He is all in green 
with a huge Dragon head, Dragon claws and has a long 
Dragon tail) 

DRAGON : 
I am the Dragon. 
JACK: 
I am Jack, who killed Blunderbore, 
The great huge Giant. 
Now, Dragon, beware! 
DRAGON : 
A piff for your Giant. Sir Jack, take care! 

(They fight. Jack is overcome and lies prone) 
JACK: 
Here I lie, and dead will be, 
Unless some help comes speedily. 

(St. George enters) 


Hear me roar. 


St. GEORGE: 
I am St. George of Merry England, 
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Bring in the Morris men, bring in our band. 

(The Morris men come forward and dance a stick dance 
to a tune from fife and drum. As soon as the dance 
ends, St. George continues speaking) 

St. GEORGE: 
These are our tricks, ho, men, ho! 


These are our sticks, ..... whack, men, so! 

(St. George strikes the Dragon who roars and comes 
forward) 

DRAGON : 


Stand on head, stand on feet! 

Meat, meat, meat for to eat. 

JACK: 

Here I lie, and dead will be, 

Unless some help comes speedily. 

St. GEORGE: 

I am St. George of Merry England 

I'll save little Jack, and I’ll here take my stand. 

DRaGon : 

Stand on head, stand on feet! 

Meat, meat, meat for to eat. (Tries to bite St. George) 

I am the Dragon, here are my jaws; 

I am the Dragon, here are my claws. 

Meat, meat, meat for to eat, 

Stand on my head, stand on my feet. 

St. GEORGE: 

What man or mortal will dare to stand 

Before me with my sword in hand? 

I'll slay him, and cut him as small as flies 

And send him to Jamaica to make mince pies. 

(St. George and the Dragon fight and the Dragon is 
worsted. Little Jack still lies prone) 


(Tries to bite St. George) 


JACK: 

Here I lie, and dead will be 

Unless some help comes speedily. 

St. GEORGE: 

Oh, come little Doctor and give us a pill. 

(Little Doctor enters. Tle should be played by a rather 

short person. He has along white beard and carries two 

large bottles, one red, one blue. He also has a green 

umbrella. The umbrella was a property added in the 
late eighteenth century) 

Doctor: 

The red ones will cure you, the blue ones will kill you. 

(The Dragon is lying on the ground twisting in comic 

convulsions. The Doctor goes to him, opens his jaws, 

and forces down a large blue pill. While the Doctor is 

stooping over Jack, the Dragon in one of his convulsions 

gets hold of the red pill bottle. He swallows a red pill. 


This revives him so that he winks one eye and swallows 





another. Little Jack is revived and gets up. As he does 

so, the tall and terrible Turk enters. The appearance of 

the Turk so frightens the Doctor that he runs away, leav- 

ing his green umbrella behind him. The Dragon appro- 

priates the umbrella, coils himself up under it and con- 

tinues to eat red pills. St. George is so occupied with 
the ‘Lurk that he does not observe the Dragon) 

THE Turk: 

Here come I, the Turkish knight, 

In Turkish land I learned to fight 

I'll fight St. George, with courage bold, 

And it his blood’s hot, will make it cold. 

St. GEORGE: 

If thou art a Turkish knight, 

Draw out thy sword and let us fight! 

I fought the man of Tilotree, and still will gain the vic- 
tory. 

First then, I fought in France! 
Spain! 

Thirdly, I came to Palestine, and fought the Turk again. 

(St. George and the Turk with their broadswords fight 

three rounds with great clashing and ferocity. The 

Doctor has taken refuge in the cave, from which he peers 

out to see the fight. Whenever it seems to go against St. 

George, the Doctor withdraws his head. Whenever the 

Turk seems worsted, the Dragon shows signs of agita- 

tion, and hides behind the green umbrella. St. George 

finally conquers the Turk and lays him out flat. Then 

stands with his foot on the Turk’s chest, and crosses his 

arms in noble attitude. Father Christmas comes in) 

FATHER CHRISTMAS: 

Heaven bless your hearth and fold, 

Shut out the wolf, and keep out the cold! 

We wish you Merry Christmas! 

(The participants in the Play now march round the field 

or hall, or around the square. St. George and Father 

Christmas walk arm in arm. After them struts little 

Jack. Next the Dragon and the Turk walk arm in arm. 

The Turk looks downcast. The Dragon carries the green 

umbrella over his head and has his long tail looped 

gracefully over one arm. Last of all walks the Doctor. 

His pill bottles should really be filled with red and blue 

candies which he offers to the onlookers as he marches by) 


The play ends 


St. GEORGE wears a suit of gray to simulate armor, and 
over this a white tunic with a red cross, such as the cru- 
saders wore. He has a large shield and sword. These 
may be made of cardboard covered with silver paper- 

(Continued on page 35) 


Secondly, I fought in 














Ruth Clifford, 
Basketball Captain 


A girl who loved sports 
and what she found to do 


By HELEN FERRIS 
Illustrations hy ETHEL C. TAYLOR 


I 

T was the last game to be played before Christmas 
I vacation and the dressing room behind the gymnasium 

of the Northwest High School was filled with gloom. 
There wasn’t a smile on the face of a single member of the 
Central High basketball team. 

Nine girls, sitting upon wooden benches, their knees 
hunched up close, their backs against the wall—and not 
a smile! Six girls in woolly white sweaters upon each 
of which gleamed a bright blue C, members of the first 
team; three girls in white woolly sweaters without C’s, 
the substitutes—and not a smile! 

For it was between halves and the Northwest girls 
were ahead. 

“We can play better,” said Mary Dean, pulling at the 
lacing of her sneaker. “I know we can. Why, look at 
our score against Tracy Academy and theirs. We beat 
Tracy twenty-two to eleven. And Tracy beat them all to 
smithereens!” 

Yes, the Central High School girls had been very 
sure they could beat the Northwest team. Why, North- 
west was the smallest High School in the city and the 
Northwest girls had lost every basketball game they had 
played so far that season. But here it was with the game 
half over and the score ten to eight in favor of North- 
west ! 

“It wouldn’t be so bad if it weren’t the last game 
before vacation,” declared Irma Smith. “But now 
everyone’ll say everywhere we go, when vacation starts 
next Wednesday, ‘Lost your chances for the city cham- 
pionship, didn’t you?’ ” 

“We'd show them all right, if they’d come over and 
play us in our gym,” said Alma Lee. ‘“That’s the reason 
they’re ahead. It’s their gym.” 

“Oh, dear, what can we do?” wailed Letty Babson, 
the tall, light-haired forward. “If only Miss Winslow 
would get here, she’d tell us something. Why doesn’t 
she come, anyway? And why did Miss Clarke have to 
go and get sick, the last minute? This is our Jonah day, 
all right.” 

Miss Winslow was the team’s gymnasium teacher and 
coach, who had been suddenly called away, the day be- 
fore. She had promised to return in time for the game, 
but had not yet put in an appearance. Miss Clarke was 
her assistant. 

At Letty’s remark, Miss Mayhew, the English teacher 
who had come with the team and who had been sitting 
silently beside the window, spoke. “Don’t you think you 
should be resting, girls? I know it’s a shame Miss Wins- 
low and Miss Clarke aren’t here to help you out and 
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“She bats the ball right where they want it” 


that I don’t know anything about basketball. But it 
does seem to me you should be resting for the second half.” 

“Yes!” some one was speaking from a shadowy corner 
—Ruth Clifford, Captain of the team. Since they had 
returned to the dressing room, Ruth had been lying 
upon a bench, her hand over her eyes. 

“You're right, Miss Mayhew, we should rest,” went 
on Ruth, coming over to the group of disconsolate girls. 
“But listen a minute first, girls. The way I look at it is, 
there’s one big reason why they’re ahead so far. They've 
been playing better than we have.” 

“Now, wait!” begged Ruth, as the girls protested loud- 
ly. “I’ve been listening to what you’ve said about this 
being their gym. Maybe there’s something in it, but what 
if they came to ours? We'd want them to be good sports, 
wouldn’t we?” 

The girls were silent. 

“And we want the dest team to win today, don’t we?” 
she asked. 

“Sure, but we’re the best!”’ said Letty. 

Ruth laughed. “I guess what ails us is that we haven’t 
been playing up to our game. They got the jump on us, 
some way. But the big point is, what are we going to do 
second half?” 

“Play better!” 

“Yes, of course!” responded Ruth. “I’ve been think- 
ing it over and I think the trouble is a center. Their cen- 
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ter’s lots taller than Mary and every time the whistle 
blows, she bats the ball right where they want it. I think 
if we put some one against her that’s as tall as she is, 
we'd have more of a chance. I can change places with 
Mary. What do you say?” 

“Don’t you do it, Ruth,” shouted the team. “You're 
guarding their best forward. She’d have made lots more 
baskets if you hadn’t blocked her.” 

“Then—” Ruth hesitated. 

“Go on, go on!” 

“I have thought of something else to do. The only 
other person tall enough to go in there is Alma Lee.” 

Alma Lee, the substitute! If Alma went into the 
game, one of the first team must come out. But who? 
A member of the first team, sitting on the sidelines 
through the second half! The girls were silent for a 
long moment. 

Then, “I'll go out, Ruth,” “Take me, Ruth,” from 
Josephine Main and all the others, in a chorus. 

Ruth smiled, her swift, wide smile. “You're good 
sports, I’ll say. But I think Mary would better be the 
one. I—I’m awfully sorry, Mary.” 

“We'll beat ’em, yet,” returned Mary, with a smile 
on her lips but with an unconquerable little quaver in 
her voice. It isn’t easy, when you have been on a first 
team for two years, to be taken out without a sprained 
ankle or anything else being the matter! 

The referee’s whistle sounded from the gym, outside. 
The girls jumped to their feet. 


” 


“Here’s to us, girls!” cried Ruth, as they hurried out. 

When, seven minutes later, Miss Winslow came 
into the rooters’ gallery, the Central High cheer leader 
ran up excitedly. 

“We're ahead,” she whispered, hoarsely. ‘They beat 
us first half but it’s twelve to ten now, in our favor.” 

Miss Winslow’s reply was lost in a sudden cheer from 
the rooters around her. Letty Babson had made another 
basket! Shooting so accurately that the ball hadn’t even 
touched the iron ring! 

The cheer leader leaped back to her post. “We want 
twenty,” she announced through her megaphone from 
which flurried blue and white streamers. 

“WE WANT TWENTY,” obediently besought the 
loyal Central rooters of their team. 

The team did not achieve the twenty, but they did 
score sixteen. Sixteen to ten, in favor of Central High 
School, was the score when, at last, the whistle blew 
time. Sixteen to ten and the city championship quite 
possible, after all. Sixteen to ten, a victory as a Christ- 
mas present for the school. How the blue and white 
banners waved! How the Central High rooters sang 
and cheered and turned that Northwest Gym into a riot 
of Central joy! 

Most joyous place of all was the dressing room, where 
everyone was explaining to everyone else, and especially 
to Miss Winslow, just how it had all happened. 

“Ruth was the one who thought of putting in Alma,” 
declared Letty Babson, “their center was so tall she 
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Along a woodsy road till you find a 
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batted the ball every which way, the first half. Hurrah 
for Ruth!” 

Ruth twisted the ball with embarrassed hands. “I— 
I just happened to think of it,” she said, “but all the girls 
helped win, Miss Winslow. And Mary was the best 
sport.” 

Miss Winslow’s brown eyes glowed as always when 
she was pleased with her girls. “I think Mary was a 
good sport,” she agreed. “And Ruth is right, girls. All 
the team, working together, did it. But Ruth is a mighty 
good Captain, too. A good Captain knows what to do 
in an emergency.” 

Just before they left for home, Miss Winslow slipped 
her arm about Ruth’s shoulders. “I’m proud of you, Ruth. 
More proud than if I had been here, all the time. Do 
you suppose you can come to my office, second hour, 
Monday? I have something I wish to ask you.” 


II 

What did Miss Winslow wish to ask her? All day 
Sunday Ruth wondered about it. It was something 
special, she was quite sure. Miss Winslow’s voice had 
sounded as though it were. But what? 

Of all her teachers at the High School, Ruth liked best 
slim, black-haired, brown-eyed Miss Winslow, who the 
September before had come running out on the floor 
of their gymnasium, in a trim white middy and bloomers. 

From the first, Ruth had loved to listen to commands 
given in that clear voice, which always seemed to have 


in it an echo to laughter. From the first, she had loved 
to watch Miss Winslow as she swung lightly across the 
ladder, or gracefully danced about the room. 

And now Miss Winslow wished to see her, Ruth 
Clifford . . . would the second hour Monday never 
come? 

It did, at last. “Come right in,” called Miss Winslow, 
from her office. ‘Won't you sit down? I was proud of 
you on Saturday, Ruth. Proud of what all the girls did, 
in fact. But especially proud of your working out that 
changed line-up. How did you come to think of it?” 

“Why, I just remembered what you're always telling 
us, Miss Winslow, about thinking up a new way of 
doing things when you’re in a tight place. And I guess 
maybe the playground games helped me, too.” 

Miss Winslow’s eyes brightened with interest. 
playground games, dear?” 

“T help Miss Morrell on the playground, summer 
times, when there isn’t any school. We're always choos- 
ing teams, there, and thinking about which girls will be 
good for which place.” 

“TI had no idea you did that, Ruth. 
Morrell the playground director?” 

“Yes. She’s here just in the summer. But she’s been 
coming four years, now, and she’s adorable, Miss Win- 
slow. She wears the cutest khaki suits with orange ties 
and a khaki hat to match and she’s—she’s—adorable!” 

Miss Winslow laughed. “I see she is. But how did 
you happen to be helping her, Ruth?” 


“What 


Tell me, is Miss 








trail up the mountain 
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Ruth twisted her handkerchief, with moist hands. 
“Why, one day that summer they opened the playground, 
I guess I was in the sixth or seventh grade, then, we 
were all playing in one corner, and .. .” 

“Who is we, Ruth?” 

Ruth giggled. “Why, my brothers and sisters. They’re 
eight of us. I’m the oldest and we always play things 
together. Miss Morrell came along and asked me if | 
wouldn’t bring the kids and help her with all the children. 
So I did. And I was chairman of the Girls’ Sports 
Committee last summer,” finished Ruth, a trifle out of 
breath. 

Miss Winslow dropped the pencil, with which she had 
been drawing funny little pictures, and looked straight 
into the blue eyes of the basketball Captain. “I call this 
the greatest luck!” she cried. “Ruth, I asked you to 
come here today because I am looking for some one to be 
a good Junior Councillor to work with me at a summer 
camp, next summer. 

“It is a camp for small girls, where I have been several 
years. And Mrs. Shattuck, the director, always likes to 
have us choose our assistants before or during the Christ- 
mas vacation. The young woman whom I had last sum- 
mer was not very good. And for a month or so I have 
been thinking of you. This is your Junior year, isn’t 
it, Ruth?” 

“Yes, Miss Winslow.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Fighteen. I had to stay out a year, once, when I 
had typhoid.” 

“And now you tell me you are the oldest of eight,” 
went on Miss Winslow jubilantly, “and have been help- 
ing on a playground, besides. Do you think you would 
care to be a Junior Councillor and my special assistant 
in a girls’ camp, Ruth?” 

A girls’ camp! Ruth couldn’t answer. How can a 
girl speak, when all-of-a-sudden a dream comes true? 

“There are only twenty small girls in this camp,” 
went on Miss Winslow. “I take charge of all the sports 
and the swimming and the hikes. I can manage it with 
the other Councillors if I have one good assistant, for my- 
self. But I must have some one 





which she thought, every night through the winter and 
during the spring, just before she went to sleep. The 
invitation which took her, the first of the following July, 
to beautiful Lake Shelburn upon whose shores Camp 
Haraka was to be found. 

What a summer! How Ruth loved living in a tent, 
with the flaps tied back and the sun shining in upon her, 
first thing in the morning. Even on rainy nights she loved 
it, when the large drops, thudding down upon the can- 
vas roof, seemed to be threatening her and her tentmates 
with a drenching, any moment! How she enjoyed swim- 
ming hour, when the green and the red and the blue 
and the white rubber caps bobbed about in the water 
and she and Miss Winslow stood on the dock, teaching 
the small camp girls to swim and dive. 

But most of all Ruth loved the Gypsy trips when they 
started off, blankets and ponchos upon a truck, because 
the small girls were not yet strong enough to carry such 
loads; tin drinking cups and frying pans hanging from 
their belts; Scout knives and matches in their pockets; 
and—be-sure-you-never-forget-food supplies to last for 
two days. 

A Gypsy trip! Along a woodsy road till you find a 
trail up the mountainside. Climb! Till time for lunch, 
cooked over a woodsman’s fire. Climb again! ‘Till you 
reach the open place at the top and look out across miles 
of green and yellow and grey patch-work which you 
know are fields and orchards. Then supper to be cooked 
and the camp-fire piled high. After supper, stories as 
the fire burns bright and the stars twinkle out. 

A Gypsy trip! Helping arrange ponchos upon the 
ground, pinning small wrigglers into blankets. Snug- 
gling down into her own blankets, with a corner flap 
over her head, but always with a peek-hole through 
which she could watch the large, white moon swing across 
the blue-black sky and the constellations follow after, as 
though bewitched by such beauty. Yes, Ruth loved the 
Gypsy trips best of all. 

And she was very happy when, one day in early 
August, Miss Winslow said to her, “You have been 
doing splendid work, Ruth.” 


“Oh, Miss Winslow!” cried 





who is used to children and who 





can keep her head in an emer- 


Ruth, smiling her swift, wide 
smile. 





gency. Saturday’s game showed 
me that about you, Ruth. 
Should you care to go, do you 
think? You will have work to 
do, of course, but you will earn 
your expenses and a little, be- 
sides.” 

Camp. .camp..camp. .it was 
all Ruth could think. 

“Will you come with me, 
Ruth?” repeated Miss Win- 
slow. 

Pop! Out came the answer, 
now, as though Ruth felt she 
must answer quickly or lose her 
chance. “Yes!” 


III 


This was the invitation with 
which Ruth arrived home that 
afternoon. This was the invita- 
tion which her father and 
mother said she might accept. 
This was the invitation of 








In Honor of Warren Gamaliel Harding 


A Memorial in honor of President Hard- 
ing is to be erected by the American peo- 
ple. The Harding Memorial Association, 
organized under the laws of Ohio,will erect 
a Harding mausoleum and a Harding 
Shrine. In the Shrine, to be near the 
Harding homestead, will be kept mementos 
collected by President Harding, while in 
the homestead library will be volumes of 
his speeches. The Association will also es- 
tablish a University Chair for the teaching 
of diplomacy and the functioning of gov- 
ernment. 

The Harding Memorial Campaign will 
be held December 9 to 16. The President 
of the United States has asked every gov- 
ernor to issue a proclamation making this 
week Harding Memorial Week, during 
which the Harding Memorial Association 
hopes to raise $3,000,000. The Memorial 
Board of Trustees is headed by President 
Calvin Coolidge and the Cabinet. 














“And you get along with the 
girls so well.” 

“But they aren’t any differ- 
ent from my sisters,” protested 
Ruth. “There’re more of them, 
but when they’re cross, I say 
the same things to them!” 

“That may be. But you have 
had to learn a good many new 
things, too, Ruth—paddling a 
canoe, building outdoor fires, 
diving. Don’t forget that. 
What I am wondering just at 
present is this. Shall you wish 
to come back next summer?” 

Another summer in camp! 
“I’d just love to, Miss Win- 
slow. Does Mrs. Shattuck 
want me?” 

“Yes, she told me to ask 
you.” 

“And you'll be here, too, 
won’t you, Miss Winslow? 


(Continued on page 36) 








Give a Santa Claus Party 


By EDNA GEISTER 


ITH _ Christmas 
peeking at us, just 
around the corner, 


every one is thinking about a 
Christmas party for the chil- 
dren. For what is Christ- 
mas time without a children’s 
party? But—what is a chil- 
dren’s party without Santa 
Claus, jolly old fellow? 

First thing to be decided 
about a Santa Claus party is 
who he shall be, how he shall 
be dressed, how he shall en- 
ter (his entrance must be very 
dashing!) and what he shall 
do after he gets there. Perhaps 
you will wish to have him 
come in early, gathering the 
children about him for a few 
Christmas stories or even hav- 
ing him help direct the games 
nimself. 


Games for small wrigglers 


There is a great deal to be 
remembered in selecting chil- 
dren’s games. Children are 
wrigglers. They like to be 
active, rather than watch 
some one else do things (unless 
it is a magician!) This is the 
reason that group races, circle 
games, singing games, musical marching games are splen- 
did for your party. 

How much space shall you have? One way of meeting 
the problem of actively entertaining a large number of 
children is to secure the use of a large gymnasium or play- 
room; then to divide your guests into several groups or 
circles, with a hostess in charge of each circle. 


Bring in Christmas 


The Christmas games which are described for you in 
detail, upon this page, are games for groups of not more 
than fifty. When groups are larger, it has proved ad- 
visable to use races of various kinds. ‘These races should 
not be too active, as it is not well to create too much 
wild excitement. And an old game may be given a Christ- 
mas twist. For example, in Overhead Pass, let toys 
which are awkward to handle be the objects passed back 
over the players’ heads. Or, in Pass the Shoe when the 
children stand in two opposite lines and see which can 
most rapidly pass down each line a number of objects, 
tiny Christmas trees or other Christmasy articles may be 
used. 

The games described upon this page I have selected 
for THE AMERICAN GIRL readers who wish to give a 
children’s Christmas party. They are taken from my 
book, Let’s Play, which is a collection of games for 
children. I would also suggest the following, from the 
same book: Beanbag Jerusalem (p. 47); The Foolish 
Grand March (p. 85-——how children love to march!) ; 
Circus Parade (p. 90); Tree Corner (p. 118—especially 


From “Let’s Play” by Edna Geister (Doran). 
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useful if you have used ever- 
green trees upon the floor, as 


your decorations); Squirrel 
and Nut (p. 60); Backward 
Kiddy Kar Race (p. 19); 


Jump (p. 101). 
The Christmas grab-bag 


Let Santa Claus bring in 
the grab-bag and preside over 
it. The children are invited 
to get into line and march 
through the hall past the bag. 
Each one is given just one 
“feel,” and must take the 
thing his hand touches first. 

If the gifts are to be in- 
expensive, let them be as fun- 
ny as possible. Have them 
include those fearful spiders, 
long, jointed snakes, and ten 
cent alligators that bite. Or 
the gifts may be noisy, like 
tin horns, automobile honkers, 
and clappers, and after all the 
guests have had a “grab,” ask 
them to line up for a triumph- 
al procession in which they 
may work their instruments 
to their hearts’ content—for 
about two minutes! 


Courtesy of Community Service 


Invite Santa, the jolly old fellow 


Trimming the Christmas Tree 


Two tiny Christmas trees are placed on stands, one in 
front of each of two lines the children have formed. 
Each child has been given some little ornament for the 
tree. When the signal is given, the first child in each 
row is led blindfolded up to the tree and told to hang 
his ornament on the tree in the most artistic place he 
can “feel.” As soon as he has done this he takes off the 
blindfolder, runs back to his line and puts the blind- 
folder on the next player. This player is then led to 
the tree and he, in turn, puts his ornament on the tree, 
and when he has finished, hurries back to give his blind- 
folder to the next trimmer. This continues until they 
have all put their ornaments on the tree. 


Christmas Blind Man’s Buff 


All players except one are furnished with a string of 
jingly Christmas bells which they wear around their 
shoulders. If these strings of bells are not easy to get, 
each guest may be given just one bell which hangs on a 
string. He wears this around his neck, and it is this bell 
which guides the blind man to his quarry. One player 
who has no bell is blindfolded, and it is his business to 
catch some other player and guess who he is. When he 
succeeds in catching a player he asks him to say, “Merry 
Christmas,” and if he guesses correctly in one guess who 
his victim is, that victim must give up his bell to the 
blind man, put on the blindfolder and stay blind until 
he can catch and identify another player. 


Reprinted by kind permission of the publisher. 











Tommy’s Christmas Tree And Yours 


Spruce, 


fir, hemlock—which shall it be? What birds have nested 


in its branches? What gentle rains or winter storms has it known ? 


By W. J. 
; | NCLE Mike had promised to go with Tommy 


to get a Christmas Tree, and a promise must be 

kept. But there was a wreck upon the railroad 
near by, and Uncle Mike was called upon to help. So, at 
the last, it was Tommy and I who started out together, 
looking everywhere about us, as soon as we got out from 
town, for the tree that would be just exactly right. 

Down among the pine woods, we found nothing to suit 
us. Pine have a lovely shape when they are the right size. 
But they are gummy and sticky. So we went on. Along 
the road were some fairly good-sized cedars but they did 
not come up Tommy’s specifications of what a Christmas 
Tree should be. In growing they had leaned toward the 
road to catch the sunshine and, so, were lopsided. 

Where the brook crossed the path, a small greenish 
bird was taking a bath. When he splashed the water over 
his head, he showed a vivid red spot. It was a Kinglet. 
That is, a little king—given his name because of his 
crown. These Kinglets prefer evergreen trees for their 
nests in the northern woods. 

“Don’t you always wonder which birds have enjoyed 
living in your Christmas Tree, out in the woods?” I asked 
Tommy as we went on in our search. 

“Yes,” said Tommy, “and whether they liked their 
location after they got their nests built there. You know 
the way Aunt Marion is always wondering whether 
they'll like their new house 


HOXIE 


“How long have people been having Christmas Trees ?” 
Tommy asked me when we started for home, I with the 
tree upon my back. 

“For longer than any one knows,” I told her. “People 
have been hanging gifts on little trees for centuries. A 
Roman poet named Virgil wrote about it over two 
thousand years ago and it couldn’t have been new then. 

“Some time in the second century, Christians began 
using trees for their Christmas. And so, year after year, 
people have continued the beautiful custom because they 
have loved it.” 

“Why, it wouldn’t be Christmas without your tree,” 
said Tommy, lightly touching one of the berry-hung 
branches. 

That night, long after Tommy was in bed, and when 


“I was sitting alone by my fire, I thought of girls every- 


where, and the different kinds of tree which would be the 
center of each girl’s home, on Christmas Day. Not every 
girl can go out and get her Christmas Tree from the 
woods, as Tommy did. Probably ninety-nine out of 
every hundred girls must go to dealers, who get the trees 
in car-loads from the forests of Maine and Canada. In 

the Middle West, Michigan furnishes a great many. 
Prettiest of all are the cedars. But those with berries 
upon them are rare and high-priced. Next in loveliness 
come the short-leaved pine, which have strong, spreading 
branches upon which to 





hang your gifts. The best 





after they’ve gone to all the 
trouble of getting it built.” 

“Exactly!” said I. 

Up on top of a rounded 
hillock, Tommy found what 
she called a whole flock of 
just the right kind of tree. 
Young cedars—and so many 
that she had the greatest 
difficulty selecting one. At 
last, she chose a stoutish 
one with widespread 
branches that were moder- 
ately stiff and chock-full of 
the most fascinating gay 
blue berries. It was prob- 
ably an older brother of 
that cedar family, growing 
there, and may even have 
been a little exultant over 
the honor of becoming 
Tommy’s choice. 








A Forest Christmas 
By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


Deep in the heart of the timberlands 

The Christmas fir of the woodfolk stands, 
Bright in the glitter that Frost King locns When we look at the 
To its rich green tassels and its dark brown cones. 
And the woodfolk come through the drifted snow 
For their Yuletide gifts that are heaped below: 


Bark for the beaver, sprouts for the hare, 

Golden honey for the drowsy bear, 

Moss for the doe and the antlered buck, 

Wildwood apples for the gray woodchuck, 

Nuts for the chipmunk, haws for the grouse, 

And alder fruit for the white-foot mouse. 
From THe MirtTHFut Lyre 


of these pine have small, 
soft cones growing tight to 
the limbs. But they, too, 
are rare and quite as ex- 
pensive as the finest cedars. 
Most of our “city” trees are 
spruce and fir. 


piles of green trees in front 
of the stores at Christmas 
time, those of us who love 
trees think, at once, of 
“forest conservation” which 
simply means giving our 
trees a chance to grow. It 
would be a splendid thing 
if there were a law reéquir- 
ing a certain number of 
trees to be left, in the cut- 
ting. Say one tree to be 
left out of every seven. 
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Plays for Christmas Time 


Selected by MABEL F. HOBBS 


Drama Consultant, Playground and Recreation Association of America 


HE WAIF, a Christmas morality play, by Eliza- 

beth B. Grimball. Seven speaking parts and a tab- 

leau showing Mary, the mother of Christ, Joseph 

and the three Kings. The Waif who is really the Christ- 
mas spirit, has lost her way and begs the passersby to greet 
her once again as the “King of Love, the very heart of 
every Christmas feast.” She appeals in vain to Greed, 
Vanity, Sorrow, and Pleasure, but in the end Faith and 
Service join her and together they “seek the Star and 
bring the message of Christ love to the world again.” 
The play ends with the Waif, Service and Faith kneeling 
before the tableau of the Adoration of the Magi while an 
unseen choir sings a Christmas anthem. By the Womans 
Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York City, price 50c. 
THe Puppet Princess or THE Heart THAT 
Se@UEAKED, by Augusta Stevenson. Thirteen speaking 
parts and several extras. ‘The scene is laid in the hall 
of the palace on Christmas Eve long ago. Hans and 
Gretel bring their puppets to show to the King and 
Queen and little Prince. The King is so entranced with 
the dance of the puppet princess that he insists on buying 
her. Little Gretel cannot bear to give her up and when 
she is alone for a moment, she changes her to a live 
princess. Unfortunately, Gretel forgets to change her 
heart, so the princess is terribly handicapped by a wooden 
heart which squeaks and squeaks when she dances for 
the Court. Through her acts of kindness and the help 
of jolly Dr. Goblin, a real heart is given to her, and 
joy and Christmas spirit pervade the palace when Santa 
and his attendants come to distribute the gifts. Pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin Co., write the Drama Book- 
shop, 29 West 47th Street, New York City, price 50c. 


Wuy THE CHIMES 
Ranc, by Elizabeth 
McFadden. This is one 
of the most popular 
dramatizations of 
recent years and is quite 
within the possibilities of 
Scout troops who have 
had considerable experi- 
ence in acting. The cast 
consists of two children, 
one man, one woman, and . 
extras. One act. It is 
a beautiful production for 
Christmas. The most per- 
fect gift to the Christ 
Child was made by a 
little boy who sacrificed 
himself to be of service to 
an old woman. It was 
his gift which caused the 
chimes to ring. The ap- 
pendix contains detailed 
data regarding lighting, 
scenery, costumes and 
music. Samuel French, 28 
West 38th Street, New 
York City, price 35¢c. 
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Courtesy of Playground and Recreation Association of America 
“Mary” and “Joseph” in the tableau of the Adoration of 
the Magi from “The Waif.” Presented by Manhattan Girl 
Scout Troop No. 163 at the Children’s Theater, Christmas, 
1922. Costumes made in the Inter-Theater Arts Workshop 
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On Curistmas Eve, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay. 
A play in one act. Seven characters. The Little Girl, a 
lonely child, is sitting by the hearth on Christmas Eve, 
waiting for her mother to come from work. She is tremen- 
dously surprised by a visit from “Wendy” who comes 
flying into the room on her famous broomstick. Wendy 
plans a splendid party for the little girl. It is attended 
by Robinson Crusoe, the Snow Queen, the Bagdad 
Traveler and ever so many other famous characters. 
Especially adapted to the Brownies. 


Tue CuristMas Guest, by Constance D. Mackay. 
Seven characters. Six young people are gathered around 
the hearth in the hall of a Sixteenth Century house. 
They have listened to the story of the Christmas Angel 
who visits one house each year and are planning the gifts 
they will give to her if she by chance comes to their door. 
A knock is heard and an old beggar woman enters. The 
children are so sorry for her that they give her all their 
gifts and suddenly realize that they have nothing left 
to offer the Angel should she come. Then they see a 
great light and know that the Christmas Angel has been 
with them after all. Plays are in THe House or THE 
Heart, by Constance D. Mackay, published by Henry 
Holt & Co., write the Drama Bookshop, 29 West 47th 
Street, New York City, price $1.25 plus 10c postage. 


Tue Birv’s CuristMas Caror, by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. I do not think it would be possible for girls 
to play the parts of Mr. Bird or Uncle Jack but perhaps 
you might secure the services of two men so that this 
splendid play might be considered. It would be such 
fun for the troop to work 
out the characterization of 
the famous Ruggles chil- 
dren. A better piece of 
comedy has never been 
written than that con- 
tained in the second 
act when Mrs. Ruggles 
gives her famous lesson in 
“manners.” Fourteen 
characters. Walter Baker 
& Co., 5 Hamilton PIL., 
Boston, Mass., price 65c. 

Xmas Music ButLte- 
TINS AVAILABLE FROM 
PLAGYGROUND AND Re- 
CREATION ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Music 1n a ComMMvu- 
NITY CHRISTMAS CELE- 
BRATION. ‘Tells how to 
organize Christmas carol- 
ing, a community Christ- 
mas tree and indoor Yule- 
tide programs. Price 10c. 

A CuHristmMaAs CARNI- 
vAL. A special program of 
pantomimes based upon five 
favorite carols. Price 10c. 














Young 
Jack Spots’ 
Christmas Carol 





The story of a bird who sang a 


Christmas song 


By ALICE EBERLY 


Troop 3, East Cleveland, Ohio 











Illustrations by ELEANOR BARNES 
Troop 4, Hoboken, New Jersey 


UT, put, put, twee, twee, twee,” and a 
long warble. Mr. Spots swelled his 





throat and shook his head back and forth 
as he sang. 

This happened in Our School every morning, 
so we just went on studying. We had three of Our teacher and the committes 
those little yellow balls of fluff in Our Room, Mr. and 
Mrs. Spots and young Jack Spots, who was hatched and 
raised in Our Room, but who couldn’t be sold because he 
just wouldn’t sing. Every morning Mr. Spots cheered 
us with his singing, but this morning it was a real Christ- 
mas carol. By and by, he seemed to be scolding and we 
all looked back to see what was the matter. There he 
was, out of his cage, and sitting on Jack’s cage. 

“He’s trying to teach Jack Spots to sing; we decided 
as we caught “Spotsy” and put him back im his own cage. 
He was still fussy, and every morning he seemed to be 
giving Jack Spots lessons in singing, for he sang through 
the bars of his cage nearest to Jack’s cage. 

At this season of the year all our thoughts were turn- 
ing to Christmas and Our Teacher was very much in- 
terested in getting us to help people whose lot was not 
so happy as ours. All the girls were making Raggedy 
Ann dolls for the hospitals and we were collecting toys 
and clothing. 














A few days before Christmas, Our Teacher and a com- 
mittee delivered these things to their various destinations. 
It was something to be remembered, the way those happy 
parents received the gifts for their children, some of 
whom would have had very little Christmas without. 
After almost everything had been given out, we heard 
of a little sick girl who lived in one of those dingy black 
looking houses way down town. None of the presents 
which we had left seemed to be appropriate for the frail, 
weak little child on the bed. 

After we had seen her, Our Teacher and the com- 
mittee could not forget the little pale face and the wist- 
ful eyes. We thought about it all night. And the next 
day in the middle of a lesson Our Teacher said, “Oh, I 
know, let’s give her young Jack Spots.” 

So it happened that on Christmas morning Jack Spots’ 

cage was on the sick little girl’s bed when she opened 
her eyes. Jack was very curious about this strange 
: vz, Place. There was a lady in the room making a queer 
ASIA ELEAAN\\ (|g, Noise on a whirling thing, and here was this little girl 
i iwith such a sweet soft voice as she coaxed him, “Sing, 
bird, birdy, darling, sing.” 
; Jack Spots put his head on one side and cocked his eye 
at the big bow of ribbon and bunch of holly on his cage. 
AA Then Jack Spots opened his bill, “Put, put, put, twee, 
—— — | Be twee,” sang Mr. Jack Spots. 


Skee? 
















ewe |, ; ~ Note—Last December this story of Jack Spots was 
Wi ZA iy awarded first prize in a Cleveland newspaper contest. 
yr ye Wht /140/)/f jessie Eberly, a Girl Scout and student in the high school, 
ey IAP sper, d Ue found the plot for her story in areal happening—for Jack 

=_2 os as ‘Spots was a bird in Alice’s school. 
yf Will not you send to THE AMERICAN GIRL stories 
which you have written? Any Girl Scout who enjoys 


Wij Pio 
ALMA ~ writing stories may send them to the Editor, for we hope 


“Sing, birdy darling, sing” to publish many original stories during 1924.—EniTor. 
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Total length 25” 
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Nail floor stand pieces together. 
Make hole correct size for tree. 


NE of the many interesting activities of our Pine- 
cone troop last winter was our sale of Christ- 
mas trees. The purpose of this sale was to raise 

money for our National registration dues. We decided 
on a Christmas Tree Hike because it was a good method 
by which to earn our money and also to get a great deal 
of outdoor exercise. ‘Where there is a will, there is a 
way.” This was the motto we followed the day we 
went after the trees. 


A Christmas Tree Hike 


How the Pine-cone Troop of Aitkin, Minnesota earned 
their National dues, last December 


By DORIS AMES 


A member of the troop 
Handicraft designs hy the author 


time last year. We always plan our hikes to be beneficial 
in more than one way. 

Well, we had our toboggans loaded with trees in just 
a little time because there are so many lovely ones in 
our part of the country. Then we were ready to hike 
back to town which was about two miles. We took turns 
pulling the toboggans and had a great deal of fun “‘catch- 
ing bobs,” going home. 

Next, we delivered our trees to our customers and had 














We took toboggans along to carry the trees and also no trouble selling all that we had brought in. We 
ropes so that we could tie the trees to the toboggans. Scouts also made tree stands which we sold at an 
This showed our skill in tying the extra cost. We charged fifty cents 
knots which we had learned in our \ i for the larger trees, twenty-five cents 
‘Tenderfoot test. \ 5 for smaller table trees, and twenty- 

The day was one of an ideal win- five cents for each stand. 
ter scene. The snow was falling and The stands were very simple and 
the sun was shining. The woods cost us very little for the materials. 
were very beautiful as we walked in- I think any troop could make them 
to them, with the pine trees making RA a tot 2nd sell them to their friends, even 








a pretty background and the snow 
coming down in front of them in 
large flakés. The pine boughs were 
covered with snow which fell down 
upon us in large flaky clouds when we shook the trees. 
The ground was one mass of glistening diamonds in the 
sunlight. 

Our object was to get Christmas trees for the orders 
which had already been given us by our families and 
friends. Each Scout had three customers who had given 
her orders for trees. Then we also wished to get some 
extra trees because we knew others would buy from us 
when they heard the Girl Scouts had gotten Christma’ 
trees. J 

The trees which we chose were spruce and balsam. 
The spruce is more symmetrical and the needles stay on 
much longer. However, some people prefer the balsam 
because of its fragrance. 

This hike was very interesting and we learned a great 
deal. When we chose a tree to cut down, we considered 
which was the best way for it to fall and just where we 
should cut it. The axe practice, in which our Captain 
instructed us, was for our Pioneer Badge. 

The hike also aided us in obtaining points for our 
Health Badge, on which we were all working at that 


No blocks ~~ = , KE -—— —: Braces 
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Table stand 
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For floor stands, use two pieces of 
a” x 4” ae” 


if you live where you cannot go out 
for the trees. We made two kinds 
of stands one for small table trees 
and one kind for large trees which 
stand on the floor and so must be of heavier wood. 

I have made diagrams to show you just how we made 
these stands. The stand for the large trees does not 
require the braces because two pieces of two by fours 
are used and the thickness of the two cross-bars is strong 
enough to keep the tree up. But the table stands must 
have the braces. 

Our troop considers this method of earning money a 
good plan so we would like to tell you all about it. 

Our regards to the Girl Scouts and “Merry Christ- 
mas.” 


Fit together 


Scouting in the Open 
By ELIZABETH KEMPER ADAMS 


Scouting in the open, 

Playing the Scout game— 

When the spring is misty green, 
When the maples flame; 

When the summer calls to camp, 
When winter skies are clear; 
Scouting in the open, 

Scouting all the year! 

Scouts, Scouts, we live our name; 
Out in the open, we play our game; 
Out in the open, we play it fair, 
Al! together and always there! 
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I have always 
thought of Christ- 
mas Time as a 
kind, forgiving, 
charitable time and 
say, ‘God hless it!’ 


— Charles Dickens 
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Christmas Boxes 
for Girl Scouts 


By FANNIE M. CLARK 
Captain of Troop 3, East Cleveland, Ohio 


Designs by MARY E. MORRIS 
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OME-MADE candy for Christmas and why 
not hand-made boxes in which to pack it? 


Don’t you, yourself, always love to keep the 
pretty boxes, later remembering when you open your 
bureau drawer, just who gave you this one or that? 
Especially if the boxes have the personal touch that a 
little hand decoration gives them. The Girl Scout who 
is thrifty as well as artistic welcomes the idea of covering 
and decorating boxes because the materials for working 
are right at hand and are inexpensive. 


Boxes everywhere 


Just how you will cover and decorate your boxes will 
depend upon the kind of boxes which you use. You may 
cover with paper, upon which you have stenciled, block- 
printed, or traced and painted a design. (See the article 
on block-printing in the November AMERICAN GiRL. You 
may cover your boxes with stiff cotton cretonne. Or you 
may paint them. 

Last year, our troop made ever so many useful and 
attractive boxes by covering tin and wooden boxes and 
glass jars with Enamelac paint, then decorating them 
with bright designs. We used Nabisco boxes and coffee 
cans, little peanut butter buckets, and the square air-tight 
containers in which Jumbo peanuts are sold. 

Saltine cans are useful, as well as tin marshmallow 
boxes. We also found that boxes of almost any size, 
both round and rectangular, may be had at the ten cent 
store. The wood boxes in which 
school chalk is packed make splendid 
carriers for candy which is to be sent 
away. They should be treated to a 
coat or two of “flat white” paint and 
allowed to dry thoroughly before 
they are enameled. After the en- 
amel has dried, the design may be 
painted on. The designs upon this 
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and the opposite page as well as on page 18 may be used, 
or original Christmas designs of your own. 

Glass jars are ideal for hard candy and sticks. We 
used olive and pickle and sandwich-filler jars for our 
“Enamelac” and painted design work. But the best glass 
containers we had were transformed from the glass cans 
in which our school paste is distributed. 


Paper or cretonne coverings 


Old candy boxes, flat necktie boxes, or those of any 
desired size and shape can be attractively covered by the 
Girl Scout who will work accurately and neatly. The 
covering may be of paper, as I have suggested, or of cot- 
ton cretonne. The tin boxes, too, may be covered with 
cretonne. 

The girl who has never before covered a box will be 
wise to start with a square or rectangular one. You will 
wish to work with the following points in mind: 


1. Your covering must be carefully cut to desired size. 

2. No edges of your paper or cretonne should show. 
Always turn back a hem and paste first. 

3. Be careful of the corners. The mitering of the 
corners make or mar the covered box. 

4. Make the creases firm and sharp before any pasting 
is done. It helps to draw a pencil line along the 
inside of the fold. 


Practical pointers 


After you have turned back and 
pasted the hems, the paste flaps should 
be fitted around the covers and pasted 
down. Then the top flaps may be 
folded over and pasted smoothly on 
the inside of the box. 

Use glue with cretonne or other 
textiles. Glue your materials firmly 
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Make a trial pattern 


but do not use too much. Some materials require only a 
touch of glue. Cretonne takes more. Best results are 
obtained with delicate materials by spreading the glue 
and allowing much of the moisture to evaporate before 
applying. In this way, it will neither penetrate nor spot. 
Always spread your material firmly over the glue ring 
and smooth out all creases. 

For making seams, the material is simply turned under, 
creased with the nail, then pressed to the article having 
glue upon it. Or apply glue in places upon the material 
itself, allowed to set, turned under and pressed together. 

The glue can be applied with a typewriter brush or 
the stopper in the tube. It is well to have a piece of 
cheese cloth and a bit of water handy. 


Make a trial pattern 


If you wish to make certain that the cutting of your 
materials is exact, cutting a paper trial pattern is a splen- 
did idea. With a paper sufficiently large, sitting at a 
table upon which you may spread out your work, esti- 
mate the necessary dimensions for the covering. 

Remember that the material must be cut with the hem 
in mind. A half inch hem should be allowed to turn 
over the edge of the cover of the box. A similar hem 
should be allowed for the sides and the ends of the body 
of the box. 

So, if the dimensions of the box are 3x9x2, the rect- 
angle to cover should be 8x14. A careful study of the 
diagrams will show you how the trial cover pattern may 
be worked out and the covering itself cut and folded. 


Boxes for your Christmas tree 


Those of you who are planning a Christmas tree party 
will perhaps be glad to know how to make cornucopias 
which will hold candy—an idea suggested by Corinne 
Chisholm, Girl Scout Regional Director in the South. 
Cut a six inch square of stiff paper and an eight inch 
square of colored tissue paper. Cut straight slashes one 
inch deep and about a quarter of an inch apart all around 
the sides of the tissue paper. Curl these by drawing 
them over the blade of the knife. Paste the tissue paper 
lightly over the white paper. Roll this into a cone closed 
in a point at the bottom and open at the top. 

Paste or pin it so that it will hold its shape. Then 
tie a red or green string in the top, by which it can swing 
from your tree. Paste picture on the outside, cut from 
old Christmas cards or valentines. 


Another Christmas tree box may be made in the shape 
of a pyramid, formed of three or four triangular sides. 
We made this box in several different dimensions by using 
isosceles triangles of various proportions. If we wished 
to have a three sided box, we made four or five triangles, 
using the extra ones as paste flaps. 


About your designs 


May I add just a word about the decorative designs? 
Keep them simple. Keep them compact. Avoid “sprag- 
gling” and follow the lines of the construction of the box. 
That is, a plain circular design for a circular box, a tri- 
angular one for triangular space, and so on. 

The designs and motifs illustrated here can be used 
as stencils, block-prints, or merely traced and painted. 
They work into lovely combinations on box tops. 

The candle-stick design wil] be decorative either traced 
or stenciled on a pale green background, with the ribbon 
band, holly berries, candles and flames done in red, candle- 
sticks and rays a bright gold, and the holly leaves a rich 
green. On a white background the candle-sticks, bow 
and berries could be red, holly leaves and candles green, 
and yellow or gold flames and rays. 

Old Santa, on page 17, will make a most Christmasy 
box used as a center decoration for the top. He would 
be a rather difficult proposition to stencil so I think we'd 
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best trace and paint him. On an olive green or cream 
colored background, the old fellow would look most 
charming in a bright red jacket, cap and gloves, not for- 
getting his pudgy red cheeks and smiling lips. Of course 
he must have white fur cuffs, cap band, and the horn 
which he holds in his hand might be brown; a yellow 
doll and firecrackers and the remaining horn red. 

As a stencil, block-print or tracing, the Christmas bells 
make a pleasing little motif to be repeated as a border 
around the sides of a box and as a center piece for the 
lid. On a red box, the bells could be gold and the rib- 
bons olive green. On a white box, red bells and green 
ribbons would be successful. 

The conventional holly, poinsettia, and flower motifs 
would make lovely boxes used as all-over designs on 
white backgrounds. The poinsettia, of course, would be 
red with green leaves and the holly motif done in holly 
colors, but the imagination can run wild in the selection 
of colors for the flower motifs. Bright yellow combined 
with soft violet or orange with blue make most attractive 
combinations. 


Steps in the pyramid tree box 
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Mrs. Coolidge receives the Girl Scouts’ cookies at the White House Mrs. William 


The Girl Scouts have been officially 

Endorsed by endorsed by the League of Nations. This 

the League is one of the most important things 

. which has happened to us recently. The 

of Nations resolution was introduced by Mr. A. E. 

Edwards of Chile, declaring that the Boy and Girl 

Scout movements, by promoting closer understanding 

among the young people of all nations, are rendering a 
valuable service to the cause of world peace. 


: When the Manhattan Girl Scouts held 
Cookies for the their Cookie Week, they baked a five 
White House foot bag of cookies for the White House 

be. al cookie jar. “These cookies, made accord- 
cookie aol ing to the recipe published in the Novem- 
ber AMERICAN GiRL, were taken to Washington by Mrs. 
Percy H. Williams of our National Board and were 
presented to Mrs: Coolidge by Mrs. Williams and the 
Girl Scouts of Troop 42 of Washington, Mrs. Conrad 
H. Young, Captain. Look closely at the picture and 
you will see that one of the girls has THe AMERICAN 
Girv in her hand! 


Mrs. Warren G. Harding has sent 
THE AMERICAN GiRL a letter of most 
from cordial good wishes and has subscribed 
Mrs. Harding to our magazine for two years—a 
present for a young friend in Marion, 
Ohio, whom she wishes to have enjoy our stories. 


Best wishes 





Good News for We wish we might tell you of all 
is dintiahitins the fine things our friends are doing 
‘ 8 for us! We feel quite like Christ- 
mas already. So many Girl Scouts are telling their friends 
about us and sending us subscriptions, the highest record 
for the month being that of Blanche Turner of Glens 
Falls, who has sent us twenty-one subscriptions. Blanche 
has earned a handy mess-kit as well as other premiums. 

In Binghamton, New York, one of the Council Mem- 
bers is making a present of a year’s subscription to every 
Binghamton Captain. And many cities and towns are 
reporting contests for 100 per cent subscribing troops, from 
Takoma, Washington, to the exciting Montclair-East 
Orange contest (the latter so far as we know, being the 
only one between cities). 
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Wide World 


Rules of To those of you who may wish 
ie waies to have a similar contest, we 

shall give the rules for it which 
have been worked out by the two local direc- 
tors of East Orange and Montclair, Mrs. 
W. M. Osborn and Mrs. Mary Littlefield. 
1. In the case of families where there are two 
or more Scouts, one subscription in the family 
shall count for all. 2. The close of the con- 
test is December 15th. Therefore, if a Scout’s 
subscription expires before January first, she 
must renew her subscription in order to have 
her troop eligible for the 100 per cent record. 


Another splendid way of 
helping —THE AMERICAN 
Girt is that planned by 
Hoffman of our National 
Board and Miss Frances Morse, Rhode Island 
Director. Mrs. Hoffman and Miss Morse are arranging 
for special publicity about our magazine. They are writ- 
ing to every Rhode Island Commissioner and Council 
Member, sending them a sample copy. They are sending 
sample copies to all libraries. They are visiting troop 
meetings and patrol leaders for us and planning to send 
our Christmas cards to every Captain in the State. 
Such fine cooperation makes your Editors work harder 
than ever to find just the stories which you all like; the 
Scout news; and all the rest. 


An American 
Girl state 


Many of you have asked us, “When is 
5 our turn coming for pictures on the center 
for pictures pages of THE AMERICAN Gir?” For, as 
most of you already know (having seen our October issue), 


Your turn 





A Santa Claus party in Detroit 
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CORNER 





upon these pages, each part of the country 
will have its turn during the coming year. 
We are pleased that you wish to have 
your turn and so we are publishing the 
entire calendar. Look for your state. 
Then send us pictures in plenty of time. 
October was, as you know, our South- 
ern Number. November was for New 
England. December is for every one, as is 
March, our International Number. ‘The 
summer months will be for camping. 
The remaining months will be: 
January: Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota. 
February: Ohio, West Virginia, Ken- 


tucky. 

April: Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, 
Indiana. 

May: New York and New Jersey. 


June: Washington, Oregon, Montana, 
Idaho, California, Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona. 

September: Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia. 

October: Wyoming, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Iowa, Texas, New 
Mexico. 


Regions tel] It you are wondering how we happened 
the story to divide the United States as we have, 

ask your Captain to show you the Girl 
Scout ‘Blue Book and the map upon which the various 
regions are drawn. In some cases, we have combined 
two regions—this because the United States is so large 
and we do wish to give every state a turn within one 
year. 

And remember, if you wish to have your pictures 
appear, that they must reach the Editor two whole 
months beforehand. If your turn is in May, this means 
the pictures must be here by March first and so on. For 
a magazine goes to the printer a long time before it comes 
to you. 


Service with We are very proud over the letters 

. which have been coming to us from 
Christmas seals the National Tuberculosis Association, 
telling of the service which Girl Scouts rendered last 
December for this splendid cause. The City School 
Superintendents of Ardmore, Tulsa, and Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, have written and from Columbia, South 
Carolina, the Executive Secretary of the Association says, 
“T want to tell you how splendidly the Girl Scouts here 
helped with our Christmas Tuberculosis Seal Sale.” 
Those of you who wish to help, this year, but who know 
of no local committee, may write to the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, 370 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


A real Scout In Islip, Long Island, Troops 1 and 2 

. were very busy last December. They 
Christmas acted as ushers at the Christmas exer- 
cises of the High School. ‘They gathered fruit, tovs, 
clothing, packed baskets for the sick of the community 
and for thirteen poor families, as well. They sang 
Christmas carols. And during the holidays took a winter 
hike, with lunch cooked in the woods. 


Minneapolis Girl Scouts, in old English 








costumes, singing Christ- 
mas carols 


Caroling in The following interesting account has 

. been sent us by Amelia Long, Lieutenant 
Harrisburg of Troop 10. “Last Christmas, instead 
of holding a party, the Girl Scouts of Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, changed their program and erected a community 
Christmas tree. The tree, a tall pine, procured especially 
for the occasion, was set up in the middle of State Street, 
in front of the State Capitol of Pennsylvania. It was 
decorated with many colored electric lights, while at its 
very tip, as though it had fallen from the sky and been 
caught in the fragrant pine branches, blazed a great star 
of Bethlehem. 

“Just at dusk, as the short December day began to fade 
into night and cheery Christmas candles were niaking 
their appearance in neighboring windows, a chorus of 
Girl Scouts made the crisp air echo with the old, familiar 
carols.” 


Carol Those who are interested in Christmas 
caroling will be interested to know that 
Song sheets Community Service, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, has printed carol song sheets (words 
only) which may be obtained for seventy cents per one 
hundred, plus postage. Stories of how the carols were 


written and suggestions for a community Christmas tree 
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celebration may also be obtained from Community Service. 
The music for the carols is to be found in many collec- 
tions, among them Standard Songs No. 4, including 
Christmas Carols, Ancient and Modern, published by C. 
C. Birchard, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Massachusetts 
(twenty cents). 


A prize During Safety Week in Norfolk, Virginia, 
window * Store window exhibit arranged by Troops 

1 and 3 to demonstrate First Aid was 
awarded first prize. 








Nancy Lee Adventures It 


around there and maybe we'll get a 
clue, as the detectives call it!” 

So we dived down into the cave 
again with our electric torches and 
took another long look around. Oh, 
it is a wonderful place, Betsy mine, 
almost unbelievable! I’ve seen pic- 
tures of things like that but never 
half believed they could actually 
exist. Every stalactite, or long icicle- 
like pendant from the ceiling has a 
drop of water at its end, that drips 
musically into the pool. Or, if it 
falls on the ground, another icicle 
grows upward, directly underneath, 
and these have the most curious 
shapes, sometimes flowers, vegetables, 
even animals! Andy says these aren’t 
as wonderful as some of the bigger 
caves (which I sometime hope to 
see, fate and the Gorgon permit- 
ting!) but they’re quite wonderful 
enough for me. 

First we studied the little cross 
with the quaint old words on it and 
tried to think what they could possi- 
bly mean. 

“Rotten spelling, I call it!” re- 
marked Andy. “A_ fellow that 
couldn’t spell any better’n that in my 
school’d get what-for, I can tell 
you!” 

I told him I thought it was old 
English spelling and showed that the 
thing must have been made long, 
long ago, probably when the islands 
hadn’t been settled very long. I have 
been reading up quite a little Ber- 
muda history, so I was primed with 
a whole lot of facts. 

“But what does it mean, Nance?” 
he demanded. “I gotta hunch it’s 
some sort of directions about finding 
something. Could it mean that you 
measure straight back, from the ends 
of the arms to the top of the cross?” 

“We might try it,” I suggested. 
“That is, in a general sort of way. 
It would be hard to measure exactly 
when we haven’t anything to measure 
with. But if one were to draw 
straight lines back from the ends of 
the arms and the top, about where 
would it reach—say on the opposite 
side of the cave?” 

Andy climbed around on that side, 
with a good deal of difficulty for it 
was very wet and slippery and at last 
located himself about where we 
figured such lines would end. There 
was nothing about the spot, so far as 
we could see, that was any different 
from the rest of the cave. The sta- 
lactites and stalagmites in that section 
were somewhat longer and thicker 


(Continued from page 10) 


than on the other sides. Andy poked 
his head in around them caretully 
(they are very brittle and it always 
seems a shame to break them oft) but 
reported that behind them the wall of 
the cave rose solid and apparently 
without a break. Nothing in the 
way of ‘an opening or a possible hid- 
ing-place was visible at all. 

“But you never can tell!” he com- 
mented, briskly thumping the wall 
behind with his electric torch. ““That’s 
what I thought when I batted at 
that rock at the other entrance and 
see what happened!” He gave one 
harder thump, just for sheer bravado 
(so he said afterward, though he 
didn’t express it quite that way!) and 
suddenly, behold! there was a cur- 
ious, tinkling sound and a portion of 
what had seemed solid rock shivered 
to pieces and fell. In behind we 
could dimly see a dark, hollow space 
into which, from the top, dangled 
long and curious pendants that looked 
for a moment almost like big snakes. 
At first we thought they were more 
stalactites, but on throwing our light 
at them, Andy suddenly gave a whoop 
and exclaimed: 

“My hat! Do you know what 
these are, Nance?” Of course I didn’t 
and he added, “The roots of a tree, 
growing right down into this hollow. 
And what’s more, I’m going to get 
in there! We're on the right track 
at last!” 

“But, Andy, don’t! It’s awfully 
dangerous!” I gasped. “That thing 
might cave in any minute. I’m 
afraid.” 

“For the cat’s sake, don’t try to 
stop me, Nance!” the little scamp 
shouted. And in he scrambled, crack- 
ing and breaking down a part of the 
wall and snapping off two big sta- 
lactites that fell with a crash. How 
he escaped being brained by the deb- 
ris, I can’t think, but he did, some- 
how! And once inside the opening, 
he poked his head back into our cave 
and yelled to me: “Come on, Nance, 
climb in! We’ve struck it now! 
There’s a path, something like a flight 
of steps, leading up right out of here. 
Only there doesn’t seem to be any- 
thing at the top.” 

But somehow I couldn’t make up 
my mind to try anything so precar- 
ious-looking as that. So I only poked 
my head in the opening, after I had 
managed to scramble around that 
side. I could see what he meant, a 
sort of incline of rocks, roughly piled 
up so that one could mount on it like 
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a pair of stairs, along one side, just 
beyond the dangling roots of the tree. 
1 told Andy to go ahead and I'd 
watch him from where I was, for he 
couldn’t go very far, anyway. 

So up the incline he clambered, 
bumping his head at the top against 
solid wall or rock, which he could 
neither move an inch nor penetrate 
through. But there wasn’t a doubt 
left in either of our minds that this 
was the other entrance. The only 
thing that puzzled me about it, how- 
ever, was the matter of that thin wall 
of apparently unbroken rock that had 
stood between it and the other cave, 
and I said as much to Andy. 

“Oh, that’s easy! It wasn’t solid 
wall at all. I saw that the minute I 
gave it a punch. It was only thin 
slabs of rock that had been fixed 
there by someone so that it would 
look like the real article. Just put 
there to hide the opening, don’t you 
see?” Andy explained. “They were 
so wedged in that it would take a 
good punch like I gave them to knock 
them in. Bully good work, I call it, 
to have lasted all this time.” 

So elated was he over the discovery 
that he handed me his torch and, to 
relieve his feelings, I suppose, sudden- 
ly sprang at one of the dangling roots 
and swung off on it with a wild 
whoop. To the great astonishment 
of us both, something suddenly gave 
way and, with a ripping and tearing 
sound, accompanied by a rain of earth 
and small rocks, the roof of the en- 
closure tore apart and a patch of blue 
sky appeared right up near the top of 
the rough steps. 

At the same instant, the root Andy 
was disporting himself on slipped 
down, landing him on his back in 
an ignomious heap. He lay for a 
moment, blinking at the unexpected 
skylight in our vault, then sprang up 
and scrambled up the steps and poked 
bis head through the recent opening. 
When he drew it in again, his face 
was a study! 

“Nancy, where do you suppose we 
are?” he demanded of me in a voice 
husky with astonishment. As I could 
only shake my head, he enlightened 
me. “Right under the old, ruined 
hut—the one with the palmetto grow- 
ing out of the middle! Do you 
remember it? ‘These roots are the 
palmetto!” 

Well, that cast a flood of light on 
a lot of things that had been puzzling 
me. Right under that hut, was it? 

(Continued on page 30) 
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For Older Cirls 
MINGLESTREAMS 


“A charming story of young 
people written with a freshness of 
outiook and a sympathy with the 











affairs of the characters that can- 
mot fail to meet with response 
from the readers for whom it is 
intended.” — TRIBUNE, NEW 
YORK. 


HAPPY HOUSE 


“This story begins on com- 
mencement day and all girls will 
love it. Every pace of the story 
is interesting, as it-leads to the 
climax of the love story, certain 
te come into it.” — GLOBE 
DEMOCRAT, ST. LOUIS. 

Colored frontispiece. 
Per volume, $1.75 


JANE ABBOTT’S 


Stories for Girls 


are the accepted successors to the famous books 
by Louisa May Alcott. Her stories met with 
instant favor and are growing in popularity be- 
cause of the author’s high ideals for woman- 
hood. She is a born story teller; her books are 
filled with delightful characters, engrossing inci- 
dents, happy thoughts and good deeds. 


FIDELIS 


A particularly charming story of a girl’s 
boarding school and of the struggles of the new 
principal’s daughter to earn the friendship of 
her companions. There is a background of ro- 
mance and mystery against which are set the ac- 
tivities of the author’s youthful characters. 


Mrs. Abbott’s Other Popular Titles 
RED ROBIN 42:3 ety comet 


girls and any mother may be glad to see them oc- 
cupied with it. There are plot and interest enough 
to hold youthful interest to the last.’”—Tribune, 
New York. 


APRILLY “A story of youth for youth 
with just the necessary dash 
of romance and promise of ‘they live happy ever 
after’ that is part of the creed of youth.’’—News, 





Illustration from FIDELIS 


KEINETH imines? tints 
lavished on ‘Keineth’ 
a wealth of incident which would have sup- 
plied some authors with four serial vol- 
umes.’’—The Nation, New York. 
LARKSPUR (4 oty engross 
. 4 ng story of de- 
lightful girls and delightful experiences.” — 
Continent, Chicago. 
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and enthusiasm. There is a real plot and 


the girls introduced are sure to be inter- 
esting to the reader.’-—Evening Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 
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CAMP FIRE SERIES By MARGARET WIDDEMER 


’ The Other Titles are 
WINONA’S DREAMS __ T Other Titles an 
COME TRUE OWN 
— . . Illustrated—1.75 
Frontispiece in color and three other illustrations WINONA’S WAY 
$1.75 WINONA’S WAR 
This series written especially for the Girl Scouts FARM 
and Camp Fire Girls has met with great favor. The 
many girl readers who have followed Winona through 
her Camp Fire and other experiences will part from 
her with a sigh of regret when her dreams at last 


come true. Without doubt this is Miss Widdemer’s CAMP FIRE 
most delightful story of this popular heroine. Each illustrated—$1.50 


A HUNDRED THINGS A GIRL CAN MAKE 


Shows How to Make a Hundred and More Attractive and Valuable 
Articles. 
365 Illustrations. Price $2.50 

Girls of all ages find a joy in doing things with their fingers. Here is a 
book that affords this chance. The handiwork offered is new, fresh, ori- 
ginal; the finished results are of artistic interest and possess value. The 
idea in each case is unfolded, step by step, so that the process becomes 
alluring and the finished article a thing of which to be proud. Many 
attractive articles for use and decoration can be easily made. The book 
was written by BONNIE E. SNOW and HUGO B. FROEHLICH. 

AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


WINONA OF CAMP 
KARONYA 
WINONA OF THE 


Dept. A.G.12 


Please send me descriptive circulars of — - 
ONE HUNDRED THINGS A GIRL CAN MAKE, price $2.50 


Jane Abbott’s FIDELIS, price $1.75 ; 
Widdemer’s WINONA’S DREAMS COME TRUE, price $1.75 
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SOCIAL GAMES AND GROUP DANCES, price $1.75 | 
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Per volume, $1.75 





SOCIAL 
GAMES 


By J. C. ELSOM 
and BLANCHE M. 
TRILLING 


53 Illustrations and 
many Music Scores. 
Price $1.75 

Unfailing receipts 
for good fun for old 
and young at any 
time. The dances 
and games, both out- 
door and indoor, are 
full of action, with 
humorous and dra- 
matic. situations. 
They are so clearly 
described and fully 
illustrated that they 
may easily be under- 
stood by reader or 
players. Ideal for 
home parties. 
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| The Crusade 
of the Children 


ELISABETH WOODBRIDGE 


Beautiful and Effective Fully Illustrated 
The pictures tell you how to produce the pageant 


A Lovely Gift Book 
Handsomely Bound in Full Cloth 


$1.50 postpaid 


Che Drama in Religious 
Seruirce 


Fully Illustrated 
Will tell you how to get the best effects 
Practical information on producing, lighting, costuming 


Price $3.00 
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Does Your Mother Ever Ask You 
What You Would Like for Christmas? 


Tell her this year you would like THE AMERICAN 
Girt. Tell her about its Scouting news from all 
over the world, its pictures of Girl Scouts and 
Scouting, about its handicraft and nature lore ar- 
ticles, about the truly good poetry, and the exciting 
stories. Show her this number and tell h r it costs 
only $1.50 for twelve issues. 

THE AMERICAN GIRL 
189 Lexington Avenue 





New York 

















Nancy Lee 
(Continued from page 28) 


Then, doubtless, the one-time owner 
of the hut had been the one who had 
found the cave—right in his cellar, 





the cave first and built the hut over 
it afterward, to guard the entrance 
more successfully. Here was an 
answer to one of our problems. 

“I’m going to climb out here! 
Easier’n getting out the other way!” 
And before I could answer, he had 
hauled himself through the opening, 
to the almost complete destruction of 
his clothes, and had disappeared above 
ground. It was a curious and rather 
eerie feeling to be left alone in that 
strange place and I was beginning to 
feel a bit uneasy and nervous, when 
Andy dropped into the hole again, 
with another rain of earth and debris. 

“Can you beat it?” he gasped. 
“You'll never guess what I saw sit- 
ting on the shore just beyond the hut, 
looking at the scenery! The whole 
outfit, Ma and the Amorys and your 
precious old Gorgon, as happy as 
clams at high water.” 

“But how did they get here?” I 
whispered. “I thought they were 
way off at St. George’s.” 

“Easy enough! They went to St. 
George’s and drove back along the 
North Shore. This point right here 
is where you get a fine view.” 

“Then it must be awfully late!” I 
cried, looking at my watch for the 
first time. “Why, it’s nearly half- 
past five and I just must be at the 
hotel before they get back or I’ll have 
the Gorgon to reckon with!” 

“All right! We'll beat it right 
out of this hole,” agreed Andy, “and 
slip away behind the hut. They 
won’t see us and we can take a short 
cut, and be there O. K.” 

And it’s lucky for me we did, as 
the Gorgon straightway remarked, 
“Where were you all the afternoon?” 

I told her I had taken a walk 
(quite, quite true!) and hastily de- 
parted to tend to her many wants. 
And now, at ten-thirty, I am writing 
the exciting news to you, Betsy dear, 
so that you may have it by next 
steamer which goes tomorrow. Fur- 
ther developments in our next, as they 
announce in the movie ‘thrillers’! 

Love from your adventurous 

Nancy. 


When, in the next installment 
of Nancy Lee, Mr. Amory is “let 
into the secret,’’ he does not at 
first consider the discovery im- 
portant. But when he himself vis- 
its the Cove, he says, ‘““You have 
stumbled on a real mystery!’’ 




















Christmas Kidnappers 


Jean looked at her. “Are you sure 
that your mother wants a water bot- 
tle?” she asked, in a queer voice. 

“Oh yes, indeed!” cried Elinor. 
“Our old one has been broken for 
ages, and the old blue pitcher is a 
sight. I am really ashamed to see it 
on the table!” 

“Are Dick and Dorry going to buy 
presents, too?” Jean inquired after a 
pause. 

And Elinor informed her that the 
darlings had saved their little allow- 
ances for weeks and had emptied the 
contents of their iron banks into her 
lap the very day before with instruc- 
tions to get “sumfin pretty for mud- 
der.” Dick had his heart set on a 
“di’mund” ring, and Dorry wanted 
‘to buy a fur muff. 

Jean smiled. 

“Of course I had to talk common- 
‘sense to them, and we compromised 
on a bath mat,” Elinor went on. “I 
was awfully mortified to have you see 
our bathroom, Jeanie. You have no 
idea how awful it is not to have all 
the money you want to spend! Oh, 
will you look at that boy flying down 
hill! It’s Stevie, of course. He’s 
the daringest thing!” 

“I thought he was going to help 
your mother this morning,” said Jean, 
with a worried pucker. 

“Oh, I expect mother took pity on 
him,” Elinor replied, serenely. ‘The 
coasting isn’t like this more than once 
or twice during the winter.” 

That evening Jean had a little con- 
fab with Stevie, in the witching hour 
of twilight before the lamps were 
lighted when the flicker of firelight 
lit up the room. She learned that 
he had earned two dollars for his 
mother’s Christmas present, and that 
Louise thought a nice aluminum tea 
kettle would please his mother more 
than anything else. 

“Conspiracy! Conspiracy!” said a 
sepulchral voice, and Mr. Wayne 
peered over the back of the sofa, 
where Jean and Stevie had cozily 
stowed themselves. “I have a hollow 
feeling where secrets are kept—is 
there anything you can do for me?” 

Jean’s heart leaped to meet the 
warm look Elinor’s father bent on 
her. Her own father had never even 
seen his baby daughter, so of course 
she couldn’t miss him as she missed 
her mother, yet—having a father 
must be jolly/ 

“Tt’s about Mrs. Wayne’s present,” 
she confided at once. “Stevie and I 


(Continued from page 6) 


were telling each other what we plan- 
ned to give. And if you'll let us in 
on your secret, we'll keep it perfectly 
mum, Mr. Wayne!” 

“Oh, Dad always gives a check!” 
Stevie cried. ‘Then mother can get 
just what she wants to!” 

“What kind of thing does she gen- 
erally get?” Jean asked, her gaze 
traveling from one face to the other. 

Mr. Wayne was not able to spe- 
cify at once. “Seems to me it was 
curtains for the parlor last year,” he 
said, finally. 

When Jean was in bed that night, 
she did not immediately go to sleep. 
If Elinor reposing by her side had 
not been soundly slumbering, she 
might more than once have heard a 
whisper. “The dear things—the dear 
things—oh, how can I say anything!” 

Jean heard the tall grandfather 
clock on the stairs outside solemnly 
strike one. Then a little noise in 
the corridor came to her ears—a soft 
swish and the light pad of slippered 
feet. With a little exclamation she 
sat up. 

Downstairs in the kitchen, Mrs. 
Wayne bent over the stove, trying to 
rake up a fire while she held one hand 
to her cheek. A groan had just 
escaped her, when at a sound from 
the doorway she looked up. There 
stood Jean in a brown and gold wrap- 
per, with her brown and gold hair 
tumbled on her shoulders. 

“I came down to see if I could 
help,” said the girl. “What is the 
matter? Oh, is it neuralgia? You 
want hot water, don’t you?” 

Mrs. Wayne nodded. Then all at 
once, as if she were at the end of her 
tether, she sank into a chair shutting 
eyes and lips tight, allowing Jean to 
take deft command of the stove. 

“Have you ever had an attack like 
this before?” Jean asked in concern, 
remembering Elinor’s assurance that 
“mother was always well.” “Did it 
come so suddenly?” 

“Tt’s an old enemy!” Mrs. Wayne 
looked up, actually smiling at Jean; 
but at that smile the girl could have 
cried. “I have been fighting it all 
day. No, you mustn’t call the girls. 
They need their sleep! Ah, that is 
good—thank you, dearie!” 

As the skilfully tended the fire 
and wrung out steaming cloths, Jean 
passionately went over in her mind 
the whole course of the day.. 

That morning—Louise in bed, Eli- 
nor, Stevie and herself coasting, the 
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dishes left, Dick and Dorry left, 
Christmas package left, luncheon pre- 
parations left—and somebody had 
seen to everything! Afternoon—the 
girls had all gone out calling and 
shopping; but somebody had finished 
Elinor’s red sweater, somebody had 
tidied the parlor for company; some- 
body had made a nice meat pie and 
a favorite dessert for dinner. After 
dinner? There was a hurry to get 
off for the sleighing party. Jean had 
put up a feeble protest. “Who will 
do the dishes?” 

“Don’t keep your friends waiting 
—run along, dears!” And when they 
had come home there had been a hot 
oyster stew waiting, crispy crackers, 
celery daintily cut, a pretty table, and 
a hospitable figure at the head of it. 
Afterward, “Oh, leave the things, 
mother!” Louise had called as they 
went into the parlor. “We'll do 
them tomorrow morning!” 

But the dishes had not been left; 
a hasty glance around the kitchen, 
tidy as a new pin, showed Jean that. 
And fighting neuralgia all the time: 
was this what it meant to be a 
mother? Jean’s heart flamed. 

“Let me tuck you in bed now with 
the hot water bag,” she coaxed. 

Back in her own bed again, Jean 
no longer looked sweet and sym- 
pathetic. “This settles it!” she con- 
fided fiercely to her pillow with a 
thump. 

The next morning, which dawned 
as crisp and sparkling as only morn- 
ings two days before Christmas can 
dawn, beheld Jean launched upon her 
plan. 

“You can never, never do it!” 
Elinor declared, after a prolonged 
season of eloquence on Jean’s part. 
“I agree to everything else. I see 
exactly the kind of selfish brutes we've 
been, and I want to make it up to 
mother just as much as Louise does! 
But as to cooking the Christmas din- 
ner—my dear, we could all talk to 
her a thousand years, but mother 
would never let Louise or me touch 
the turkey!” 

“Then we'll have to kidnap her!” 
Jean vowed, with a pretty gritting 
of her teeth. “It’s high time your 
mother learned what competent 
daughters she has!” 

“Oh, if you intend to teach her 
that—” Louise shrugged her shoul- 
ders and groaned. “Now that I am 
face to face with truth, I must own 


(Continued on page 32) 
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(Continued from page 31) 
up that I have never really put one 
whole meal on the table by myself.” 

“Same here!” Elinor murmured, 
covering her face in abasement. 

“Elinor and I,” Louise resumed, 
“have supposed that we were help- 
ing by flitting about, straightening 
napkins and putting flowers in vases 
— if we didn’t have anything else on 
hand. No wonder mother is afraid 
to trust us and you see, it isn’t just 
the family—it’s Uncle Amos and 
Aunt Harriet!” 

“Well,” said Jean, resolutely, “if 
three college girls together haven’t 
sense enough to roast one turkey, we 
don’t deserve diplomas!” She con- 
sidered: “Has your mother any 
friends near here and yet not too 
near?” 

“There are the Stockbridges!” 
Elinor exclaimed. ‘At North Bar- 
rington, only six miles away. And 
they have a car. They’re always 
begging mother for a visit, but she 
never goes.” 

“The Stockbridges then shall do 
the deed,” quoth Jean, dramatically. 
“Louise, you go out of the house this 
minute, find a long distance phone, 
call up Mrs. Stockbridge, and tell 
her exactly what I say!” 

“You don’t need to tell me—I 

know!” said Louise briskly, depart- 
ing. 
“We may be pretty stupid, old 
dear,” Elinor caught her friend’s 
hand caressingly, “but when you once 
get us going, I think you'll find us 
hard to stop.” 

Jean did find them so. But during 
the next two days, when the big old 
house hummed and simmered with its 
secrets, when there were more gig- 
glings going on in its corners, more 
whispered commands and hushed-up 
excitements than even it had ever 
known before, Jean was sometimes 
overtaken by misgivings so strong that 
she felt almost sick. 

What if Mrs. Wayne should be 
angry? What if Dorry should give 
the whole thing away? What if 
Dickie’s Christmas. should be spoiled 
by the summary whisking away of 
the center of his small universe? 
What if—what if—! She was in- 
deed high-handed, and if Mrs. 
Wayne didn’t like it, would she ever 
forgive the instigator of the crime? 

For it was a crime, surely—kid- 
napping a mother on the afternoon 
before Christmas! “Christmas morn- 
ing won’t do,” Elinor had explained. 
“Mother always stays up until twelve 


at least, getting the turkey cleaned, 
trimming the tree, doing up packages 
—goodness, I’m afraid it’s been three 
oftener than twelve before she’s gone 
to bed! And then she’s up before 
Dickie even, to fry oysters for our 
breakfast, and get the cranberry jelly 
and the pudding started ; always smil- 
ing and jolly. But oh, Jeanie, I do 
remember the dark circles under her 
eyes! I suppose she has been nearly 
dead and would never let on!” 

Unexpectedly, Mr. Wayne put in 
a word. “If you girls manage, so 
that for once your mother sits down 
and rests at least five minutes during 
Christmas day (mind you, I only 
make it five minutes — I know 
Mother!) I will—well, I will deed 
you half the Foundry for the pur- 
chase of gum-drops!” 

After that, Jean had no more 
were not misleading her. 

At precisely three o’clock on the 
afternoon before Christmas, while 
Mrs. Wayne was hurrying from kit- 
chen to. sitting-room, Dicky and 
Dorry at her heels; beating up salad 
dressing for tomorrow’s dinner; set- 
ting Stephen to cracking nuts; whisk- 
ing pans of spicy cookies out of- the 
oven; stopping to hug her big son 
who had arrived on the noon train, 
bringing with him a load of holly 
and evergreen; taking a hand at the 
wreaths herself; helping Dick tie up 
a belated package; showing . Dorry’s 
little fingers how to string popcorn 
for the tree—there came a ring at 
the bell and plump little Mrs. Stock- 
bridge bustled in. 

She wasn’t tall, she wasn’t com- 
manding, and none of them could 
have told how she did it, but when 
she bustled out, Mrs. Wayne was 
with her. Perhaps Mrs. Wayne was 
under the impression that her friend 
was in a sudden dire need of her 
services. However that may be, they 
could see with their own eyes, she 
was going! 

“There is still a pan of cookies in 
the oven, Jean!”” Mrs. Wayne called 
back. Jean thrilled to the compli- 
ment of being the one selected to tend 
those cookies! “I’ll be back before 
five.” 

Over her shoulders Mrs. Stock- 
bridge winked at the girls. 

“She'll do!” said Elinor, with a 
long breath of relief as the door 
clored. “Now, girls—now!” 

Dickie and Dorry were allowed the 
tremendous privilege, the unspeakable 
excitement, of staying up to help de- 
corate their own tree. And their 


elders thereby discovered that they 
had been depriving the youngsters 
all their small lives of the very best 
of Christmas fun. What is the joy 
of beholding a tree already draped 
and begauded compared to the fine 
rapture of putting the things on your- 
self ? 

“Every minute I’m finding out,” 
sighed Louise, “a different way in 
which I have been a pig!” And she 
gently lifted her small brother who 
had fallen fast asleep under the tree. 

“Let me take Dorry!” Jean beg- 
ged. And on the way upstairs, with 
the dear sleeping little form in her 
arms, she was able to press as many 
kisses as she liked on that golden mop 
of curls. That was the moment when 
she felt a little sorry for Mrs. Wayne, 
miles away from her children. But 
she couldn’t feel sorry very long, be- 
cause when she came down stairs, the 
telephone bell rang, and on going to 
answer it, she heard Mrs. Stock- 
bridge’s kind voice. 

“Good night, nice girls! I want 
to tell you that your mother went 
to sleep at nine o'clock in my very 
pillowest bed! She owned up that 
she was worn out and hadn’t slept 
more than four hours at night for 
two weeks. I think she'll sleep until 
I wake her up tomorrow to take her 
to our Christmas dinner! Don’t 
worry!” 

Jean repeated the message to 
Louise, who was in the kitchen con- 
templating the large cold stiff body 
of what was to be the chief ornament 
of their Christmas dinner. 

“Don’t worry?” repeated Louise, 
in an absorbed fashion, poking the 
creature with one dainty forefinger. 
“Girls, if it were not that I have 
housewifely pride inherited from my 
maternal ancestors, and if it were not 
—if it were not—for Aunt Harriet 
and Uncle Amos, I should go and 
bury this bird out under the ice and 
snow and give the family bread and 
milk for their Christmas dinner!” 

“I am boss of the turkey,” said 
Jean in a business-like tone. ‘The 
rest of you may assist!” 

That was at ten o'clock. At 
twelve, three girls tumbled exhausted 
into bed. Through their dreams 
that night floated visions of mon- 
strous turkeys crying out to be washed 
and cleaned and stuffed. 

Five hours later—which brings us 
to five o'clock Christmas morning— 
Dick and Dorry were bouncing first 
on one bed, then on another. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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| A collar that gently 
| hugs the neck and 
conforms neatly to 
the slope of the 
neck into the shoul- 
ders. 


Shoulders __ neither 
too wide nor too 
narrow — in short, 
your shoulders, 


can give. 




















































On a Captain’ Uniform 


Ridabock Custom Tailored Uniforms meet these requirements. 
fashioned of finest olive drab serge, with all the touches that careful tailoring 
For samples and prices 


Write to 


RIDABOCK & COMPANY 


149-151 West 38th Street 





Sleeve length that 
covers the wrist of 
the long armed 
and not the finger 
tips of the short 


A skirt that neither 
hikes nor dips, but 
hangs evenly to 
your figure. 


Where Custom Tailoring Tells 


CAPTAINS, there are touches on a serge uniform that can be got only 

through Custom Tailoring—in a uniform made to conform to the lines 
of your figure. The snug fit of a shoulder, the trim set of a collar, the length 
of the sleeve, the hang of a skirt-—these are the points that best tell whether 
a uniform was made to your measure, or to that of the average figure. 


They are 


New York City 
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What color is your 


patrol’s necktie? 
LOWING cardinal? Purple? 
Or any of the other colorful 
shades offered by our National Sup- 
ply Department? 
Our neckties are of best mercer- 
ized cotton, embroidered with the 
official trefoil seal. Only 40 cts. 


Made by 


Stanton Brothers 
105-107 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Sold by 
National Supply Dept. 


189 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 














Girl Scouts, Listen! 


HEN in Scranton, remember 
we are sole agents for Girl 


Scout equipment. 


Girl Scouts just as we have been serv- 
ing your brother Boy Scouts for years 


and years. 


SAMTER BROS. CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


We are serving 





Girl Scouts, Attention! 


E want you to know that this store 
is official headquarters for Wash- 
ington, and when you come in for Scout 
Apparel or Equipment, you will find a 


royal welcome. 


The Hecht Co. 


7th St., at F St., N 


W., Washington, D.C. 
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At nine o’clock the three cooks 
seated a famished family around the 
breakfast board. They apologized to 
an exhilarated audience because the 
cereal was too thin; they apologized 
because the grape fruit was unseeded ; 
they apologized because there were 
ro fried oysters. But nobody really 
cared, and the minute the last mouth- 
ful of toast was consumed, every one 
was set to work. 

Stevie washed the dishes and swept 
the kitchen. Bob polished silver and 
peeled vegetables. Mr. Wayne, who 
wouldn’t have been happy unless he 
had had something to do, stoked the 
kitchen fire. It was a happy and frivo- 
lous gang of workers. Dick and 
Dorry tore through the kitchen on 
a loudly rumbling, shrilly creaking, 
wheeled horse. And when they got 
tired of their steed, they raced around 
the rooms, dragging after them a 
heavy train of iron cars. 

The forenoon wore on. Activities 
thickened. The dinner hour ap- 
proached with alarming rapidity. 

“And we always believed that we 
helped mother!” Jean did not count 
the number of times Louise and Eli- 
nor gave utterance to this reflection. 
She was basting the turkey. 

Mr. Wayne began to stalk in and 
out of the kitchen in the uneasy way 
he had when a meal was over-due. 
Stephen stuck his head in at the door 
every five minutes to announce that 
Aunt Harriet and Uncle Amos hadn’t 
come on that car. Dick wailed that 
he was hungry. Dorry upset the 
bottle of olives and began to cry. 

Louise, with burning cheeks, was 
trying to mash the potatoes, arrange 
the salad on the plates, and wash the 
celery, all at the same time. Elinor 
was setting the table, now and then 
dashing frantically out to ask the 
location of this or that. Jean dog- 
gedly applied herself to the turkey— 
she had the feeling that the fate of 
the nation depended on whether or 
not she let its breast bone dry up. 

A ring at the door! Bob, announc- 
ing in stentorian tones from the hall 
that everybody had come! The three 
cooks set their lips a little tighter 
and tried to work a little faster. At 
least the arrivals drew Dick and Dor- 
ry from underfoot! 


Bob’s voice again. ‘“They all want 


nor, rubbing furiously at a resurrected 
dessert spoon. 

“Leave the gravy!” Jean hissed. 

Bob precipitately retired, shaking 
with unseemly mirth. He was enjoy- 
ing ‘himself as he had not for many 
a long day. But it was not long be- 
fore he reappeared, whispering and 
beckoning urgently. 

“You’ve just got to come—on the 
Q. T.! Only for a minute and don’t 
make a sound. It’s something you've 
never seen before!” 

What they had never seer before 
—what they now saw as they cau- 
tiously peeked in between the parlor 
portieres—was their mother, in her 
best dress, relaxed and at ease, talking 
gaily with Aunt Harriet and Uncle 
Amos, while somebody else got the 
dinner! 

The girls went hastily but noise- 
lessly back to the kitchen. 

“Not the last time,” Louise mur- 
mured into the dish of mashed po- 
tatoes. 

“The angel!” Elinor apostrophized 
the carving set. 

“T’ll remember that all my life,” 
Jean thought, never noticing the hot 
drops of gravy which splashed up on 
to her wrist. 

And in a kind of sober, gold-touch- 
ed daze, they all fell to and dished 
up the dinner. 

Jean, at the table, looked doubt- 
fully at the turkey. Something was 
queer—she couldn’t tell just what! 
But Mrs. Wayne said she had never 
seen one so beautifully roasted. ‘The 
stufing was simply perfect, she as- 
sured them. And as for the gravy, 
she couldn’t have enough of it. She 
took two helpings of everything and 
her eyes sparkled and her cheeks were 
pink. Altogether, she looked so young 
that no one outside the family would 
have believed those big boys and girls 
were hers. 

Aunt Harriet, too, rose magni- 
ficently to the occasion and stated 
that Elinor must have inherited her 
mother’s gifts. Else how the plum 
pudding sauce that was delicious? 
Elinor was not quite certain about 
that sauce, herself—but everyone ate 
it, anyway ! 

Mr. Wayne remarked that he 
hadn’t enjoyed a Christmas dinner 
so much in years. And Louise, ob- 
serving the affectionate twinkle in his 
eyes as he looked about the circle of 
his children, knew that he spoke the 
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(Continued on page 35) 
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St. George and the Dragon 
(Continued from page 12) 


FATHER CHRISTMAS wears a red robe and has a white 
beard. THE DRAGON wears a green suit, has huge green 
gloves for claws, a green cardboard mask for ahead. He 
should have a very long green tail, shaped like the tail of 
a crocodile only reaching much further behind him on the 
floor. THE Turk should wear a Turkish costume, 
bloomers, white shirt, Zouave jacket and fez. He car- 
ries a huge sword. The little Doctor should be all in 
black, with a black cloak and tall peaked black cap. THE 
Morris Dancers wear loose white shirts with black knee 
breeches and bunches of ribbon on shoulders and at knees. 
Bells are fastened to some of these ribbons and jingle as 
they move. THE FIFER can wear a green costume; the 
DruMMER is attired in scarlet and yellow. 

Pictures of these costumes can be found in THE Mor- 
ris Book by Cecil Sharp, published by Novello Co., Ltd., 
London. Descriptions of the dances are given. There is 
the Bean Setting Dance (a Stick Dance), Rigs O’Mar- 
low (a Stick Dance), and Shepherds Hey (a Stick 
Dance). The book may be obtained from H. W. Gray 
Co., 2 West 45th Street, New York City, price $2.50. 
Pictures of Elizabethan costumes and descriptions for 
making them are given in COSTUMES AND SCENERY FOR 
AMATEURS by Constance D’Arcy Mackay which can be 
found in most libraries or can be ordered from the Drama 
League Book Shop, 29 West 47th Street, New York City, 
price $1.75. 

The Morris Dancers in this St. George Play carry 
sticks which they clash in time to the music made by fife 
and drum, just as Spanish dancers use castanets; hence 
the term “Stick Dance.” 

This version of St. George and The Dragon is re- 
printed from the Playground and Recreation Association 
Bulletin of Christmas Festivals. 





(Continued from page 34) 

After dinner, everyone trooped into the parlor. “‘Leave 
the things right on the table,” said Mrs. Wayne, sym- 
pathetically. 

In a chorus, Louise, Stevie, Jean, and Elinor shouted, 
“We will!” 

Their mother seemed a trifle taken aback by the vehe- 
mence of their assent, but she was not allowed to talk 
or even think. Speedily she was seated in a chair which 
occupied the center of the room. At once, an amazing 
number of packages were piled in her lap. She fingered 
them, appeared agreeably smiling and grateful, but seemed 
in no hurry to open them. “Wait until I have seen what 
the rest of you have,” she said. 

“Of course she doesn’t care,” thought Jean. “She 
thinks she’s drawn dish cloths and stew pans!” 

Louise handed Elinor a firm flat parcel, with a little 
bow and speech of presentation. “You might hem them 
in time for New Year’s dinner,” remarked, meaningly. 

As Elinor unrolled a dozen fine linen napkins, “Just 
what we need!” she exclaimed. 

Stephen came forward next, with the present of a hand- 
some dustless mop to Louise, and a bottle of extra fine 
silver polish for Elinor. Louise immediately presented 
him wit ha new aluminum kettle, while Elinor’s gift was 
a large patent egg-beater. Mr. Wayne made a little 
speech and presented his daughters with an electric iron. 

Mrs. Wayne’s face had been a study. Now, suddenly 
and without a word, she began rapidly to undo her own 
packages. (Continued on page 36) 





In Cash 
Prizes 


$1000.0 


Milton Bradley , 
Girls and Boys 


Booklovers 
Contest 


TART today! Now Henry Wadsworth 
is the time to en- Longfellow 
ter, if you have not With Prose Version by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
already done so. Beautifully Illustrated. Price $3.00 
you have not yet reached your sixteenth birthday you 
are eligible for this contest. Here is a wonderful 
opportunity to win a fine cash prize in an entertain- 
ing, easy way. 
Couldn't you get a lot of things you want with 
$100.002 That is the first prize. All you have to 
do is to write a short composition, not more than 200 
words on “What I Like About My Bradley Book, and 
Why?" Everyone has an equal chance, because age 
and sex will be considered in making the awards. 
You may write your composition on any one of the 
Bradley Books, and choose any passage, title or event 
in the book you decide to write about. Bradley 
Books include narratives of healthy outdoor girls and 
boys, books of romance and chivalry, and fables for 
small children. 


FOR XMAS ASK FOR 


Bradley Quality Books 


ENTER THE BIG CONTEST 


Enjoy reading your Bradley Book and then try for a 
handsome prize. Ask Dad or Mother to get you 
Bradley Books for Xmas. They are sold at all good 


book stores, and are read by thousands of girls and 


boys every year. 
Decide Today ! 
The Skipper Either write or send in 


the coupon and become a 

* member of the Milton 
Cynthia B Bradley Booklovers Club. 
You will receive a_certi- 
ficate of membership, an 







Evangeline 
BY 






»v 
Charles Pendexter 


Illustrated by emblem, and a beautiful 
Harold Brett illustrated catalog of 
Price $1.50 Bradley Books—Also full 


details of the big $1,000.00 
cash prize contest. 


Bradley Books are sold at 
all good book _ stores 
throughout the country. 
You need not buy a Brad- 
ley 300k, however, to 
compete. You may write 
about any Bradley Book 
you have, or Bradley 
Books can be had free at 
- public libraries. If you 
fail to find Bradley Qual- 
ity Books in your locality 
send us the name and 
address of your dealer. 








MILTON BRADLEY CO., 87 Park St., Springfield, Mass. 
Contest Dept. 

I would like to join the Milton Bradley Booklovers Club and’ to 
receive free of charge an emblem, certificate of membership and 
a beautifully illustrated catalog. Also full details of your big 
$1,000.00 Cash Prize Contest. 


BD. sin c0s+ scaedduagieties issn ceeteeiat yet sdedsaaen | 

; Street, City or Town and State | 
Be Oink ons nest ck busines sébs Sempaacesescoeoteeee l 
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For Your Fairs and Bazaars 


SELL CANDY 
FOR US 


Liberal profits. 30 days in which to 
send us our share of the proceeds. 
Express prepaid from Fitchburg, 
Mass., to any point in U. S. east of 
Syracuse, N. Y., and north of Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Liberal express al- 
lowances elsewhere. Candy abso- 
lutely fresh. Shipments usually same 
day order is received. FOR MIDDLE 
WEST: We have special assortments 
to ship from Chicago, Ill., prepaid 
for approximately 300 miles. 


$21 Easily Earned 


Upon order of your captain, we will 
send an assortment of 60 boxes of 
bars (24 bars to a box) to be sold 
for us—all 5c bars of standard well- 
known makes including SCHRAFFT, 
HERSHEY, WANETA, CURTISS, 
BEICH and other makes, fresh and 
delicious. Sell them in 30 days. Send 
us $51. Keep $21 profit. This profit 
is clear unless you are outside our 
prepaid zone. Give reference. 


We also send smaller lots, 25, 40 or 
50 boxes on similar terms at pro- 
portionate prices. 

You can order from this advertise- 


ment or send for circular. Prices 
quoted are subject to change. 


Address ALL MAIL to 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 
Wholesale Confectioner 
FITCHBURG, 1G BROADST.,MASS. 





























“MONEY EARNING PLAN’ 


Churches, Societies, Schools, 
will put money in the treas- 
ury of any Girl Scout Troop 
east of the Mississippi River. 


For information write 


CHARLES R. DAVIS 


184 Ward Street, Newton Center, 59, Mass. 





Boys and Girls 


EARN XMAS MONEY 


Write for 50 Sets 
AMERICAN CHRISTMAS SEALS. Sell 
for 10c a set at fairs, bazaars. When 
sold, send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 

NEUBECKER BROS. 
961 East 23d Street, Dept. 39 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Boys and Girls Earn Xmas Money 


Send for 25 XMAS PACKAGES. Each package con- 
taining 48 assorted Xmas Seals, Cards and Tags. 
os _, Ae each at your fairs and bazaars. When 
us $1.50 and keep $1.00. We trust you. 
CHRISTMAS CARD CO., Dept. D., Beverly, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS POST CARDS 
for Girl Scouts te Sell at their Fairs and Bazaars. 
Send for 25 Packages of Beautiful Christmas Post 
Cards. Sell - vd cents a package. When sold 











send us $1.50 and keep $1.00. WE TRUST YOU. 
AMERICAN Gano “C0. Dept. 14, Beverly, Mass. 
A Dainty 
Useful Gift 


This Pretty Wreath. 
Any Initial and full 
name in script type 
with indelible ink 
and pad for marking 
linen. 

*”© CENTS 


RICHMOND STAMP WORKS 
8 Ionia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Christmas Kidnappers 


(Continued from page 35) 


The children left their dusters, egg- 
beaters, and other useful articles, and 
crowded around her. 

White kid gloves! Cobwebby lace col- 
lars! Silk stockings! Crepe de chine un- 
derwear! She might have been a bride. 

“Oh, children, children!” said Mrs. 
Wayne, weakly. 

“Frail, flimsy, frivolous frippezies!” 
Bob improvised. 

Mrs. Wayne opened a jeweler’s box, 
marked simply, “From your three big 
girls,’ and stared down at an exquisite 
brooch set in pearls. “Oh, I love pearls!” 
she exclaimed. 

She had to put the brooch on, she had 


to call Mr. Wayne and Aunt Harriet to 
come and admire, until, at length, little 
Dorry grew impatient. The child seized 
the last parcel of all, and with her own 
eager little fingers untied the ribbon and 
held up an old-fashioned string of gold 
beads, rich and chaste. 

“From Daddy,” piped Dorry. 

“Oh, Robert!” Mrs. Wayne cried, her 
shining eyes seeking his. “I’ve always 
wanted gold beads.” 

“Foolish flimsies!” Bob put in again. 

“Foolish?” said his mother, catching her 
breath. “Foolish!” Her voice failed. 
Trembling, laughing, crying she opened 
her arms and tried to embrace them all. 


Ruth Clifford, Basket Ball Captain 


(Continued from page 16) 


Oh, I'd just love to be here again with 
you.” 

A queer little smile danced across Miss 
Winslow’s face, “No, dear, that is the 
point. I have another plan. By this time 
next summer, I shall be living in Califor- 
nia with my husband.” 

California! A husband! ‘Oh, Miss 
Winslow!” Ruth’s voice was very doleful. 

“It isn’t so bad as that, Ruth. Look, 
here is a snap-shot of him.” 

Yes, he was fine looking. But, “Won't 
you even be back at the High?” 

“No, not even back at the High. Mr. 
Campbell found some one to take my 
place, so Bob and I shall be married in 
October. The loveliest wedding, Ruth, 
bright autumn leaves everywhere about 
the house.” 

Ruth was not gay. “But you've just 
been there a year! And we Seniors were 
going to have so much fun in the gym, 
don’t you remember ?” 

“Yes, I remember. But why not fun 
with the new teacher? Still, that isn't 
what I wish to talk over with you, just 
now, Ruth. For several weeks I’ve been 
wondering what you are going to do 
when you finish your high school work. 
Have you thought about that, at all?” 

Ruth dug her heel into the ground. “A 
little bit.” 

It wasn’t a cordial reply. But how 
could she be cordial, with Miss Winslow 
leaving? California? A husband! 

Miss Winslow placed her hand under 
Ruth’s chin. “Look at me, Ruth. Now, 
smile. 

“There, that’s better. Now tell me 
what have you been planning for the 
year after you graduate?” 

Ruth blew at her red middy tie. “It’s 
been mostly what I don’t want to do, I 
guess. The other girls who aren’t going 
to college are always talking about office 
work. I can’t afford college but I just 
can’t bear the thought of sitting still 
all day. What else is there to do, be- 
sides office work?” 

“A great deal else to do! My kind of 
work, for one thing. In a gymnasium. 
Or Miss Morrell’s kind.” 

“How could I get to do that?” asked 
Ruth, abruptly, her mind still on the 
California husband. 

“By going to the Normal School in 
Maywood where they teach you how.” 

“Father hasn’t any money to send me 
to the Normal. Why are you going to 


get married?” 

Miss Winslow laughed. “Why: Be- 
cause I love Bob, that’s why. But think 
about the Normal, Ruth, and whether 
you’d really care to go. Then tonight, 
we'll take a paddle and talk it over.” 

Miss Winslow told Ruth more about the 
plan. Ruth could apply for a scholarship, 
she said, which would pay part of her 
expenses at the Normal. She could also 
earn money in Maywood, probably by 
taking care of small children, when she 
wasn’t busy with her class work. 

“My room-mate did that, when we were 
there. And I don’t believe you would 
have any trouble finding a mother who 
would be glad to have you,” concluded 


Miss Winslow. 


Ruth held her dripping paddle high. 
“I'd like it, Miss: Winslow, because I 
think I’d like to be doing what you do, 
some day.” 

“Don’t forget, Ruth,” said Miss Win- 


slow. 


IIT. 

Ruth didn’t forget. In September, 
after her first lonesomeness for Miss 
Winslow had worn away, the idea of 
going to the Normal School seemed more 
and more attractive. When, late in Oc- 
tober, Miss Winslow, though busy as 
could be with her wedding, nevertheless 
took time to write Ruth, “Please see Mr. 
Campbell this week, if you haven’t done 
so already,” Ruth visited the Principal’s 
office. 

“Fine! Fine!” approved Mr. Camp- 
bell, the Principal, after Ruth had de- 
scribed the plan to him, “I think it’s just 
the thing for you. I’ll see what I can do.” 

In the long weeks that followed, when 
Ruth heard nothing further from Mr. 
Campbell, she realized how much she 
wished to attend the Normal School. 
When her friends talked of business col- 
lege and office work, her head would 
feel dull and stuffy. 

“Just like it would in an office,” she 
thought, “sitting still all day.” 

But what could she do, if she didn't 
win the scholarship? She must earn 
money, some way. What... what... 
could she do? 

At last, one February day, Mr. Camp- 
bell sent for her. “Two scholarships at 
the Maywood Normal are open to us, 
Ruth. Do you still wish to apply” 

Did she wish to apply? She did! And 
did she really go, at last? She did! 
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Christmas Suggestions 
for Girl Scouts 





Girl Scout 
Stationery 
is good stationery. A quire of 
paper with envelopes, stamped 
with trefoil seal, only $ .50 


Bugle 
What troop is 
fortunate 
enough to have 
a bugler? 
Maybe if your 
troop had a 
bugle, it 
would have a 
bugler, too. 
This fine one 
is only $3.50 

















Axe 
A Girl Scout 


axe will cut 
its way 
through all 
camping and 
hiking difficul- 
ties. Get or @ 
give one for /S& 
Christmas. 
With Sheath 
$1.50 





National Supply Dept. 


189 Lexington Ave., 


New York City 


























Our Contributors 
This p ho- 
tograph of 
Epna_ GEIs- 
TER was tak- 
en at Holly- 
wood, one 
day just as 
she was start- 
ing off for a 
brisk horse- 
Wouldn’t you know that 


back ride. 
a person who can plan such jolly par- 
ties as Ours upon page seventeen and 
write such books as Jce Breakers and 
It Is To Laugh would enjoy the very 
outdoor sports Girl Scouts love? 


<> 


Welcome to another well-known 
writer for girls! Atice Dyar Rus- 
SELL has written stories for The 
Youth’s Companion, The Delineator, 
and other magazines. She says she 
is delighted to write for the Girl 
Scouts because her own daughters 
are real outdoor girls. 


<> 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN’S poems 
every Girl Scout should read. His 
publishers, Harper and- Brothers, 
have very kindly given us permission 
to use “A Forest Christmas” from 
his book The Mirthful Lyre. His 
latest book is The Light Guitar. Mr. 
Guiterman has written of himself: 
He loves the wooded mountain camp, 
He loves a set of tennis dearly, 

He loves to skate, canoe and tramp, 

And signs his letters, ‘““Yours 

sincerely” 


> 


Your Editor, HELEN FErris, says 
to tell you she has another story for 
you, if you wish it—this one about a 
girl who liked to write. 


<> 


Our Scout contributors—call the 
roll. Mrs. WILLIAM Lyon PHELPs 
-—present with our Book Notes. 
Fannie M. Crark of Cleveland— 
present with handicraft hints because, 
besides being a Scout Captain, she is 
an Art Director. “GraNppA” Hoxie, 
who planned the first Girl Scout 
hike. 

And—-our Girl Scout writers and 
artists—ELEANOR BarNeES of Hobo- 
ken, New Jersey, who last May won 
first prize in a large poster contest. 
Auice Experty of Cleveland, also a 
prize story writer. And Doris AMEs 
of Aitkin, Minnesota. 





Nothing like a Sterno Stove to make 
candy, fudge, or tea in the sitting room. 
A splendid present for Mother. For 
winter uses and emergencies, warming 
baby’s milk, heating water at night, for 
bed room and sick room, making a hot 
cup of coffee before lighting the kitchen 
range—thousands o! uses. 


Sterno 


Send this ad 
and 25 cents to 


Canned 
Heat 














stove complete pre- 
paid. Send now 
whila offer lasts. — 











For Winter Use | 





Makes a Clean Sweep 
of the Dust 


And that's notall. Besides keeping your fine furni- 
ture and piano free from dust. a 3-in One Dustiess 
Dust-Cloth will remove ordinary soi) and fingermarks 
These dust-cloths are made tight at bome--very eco 
nomical. Pou~a ‘ittle 


3-in-One Oil 


on a piece of cheesecloth. Allow the oi! to permeate the 
cloth before using. Make one today. 
You can also make a splendid 3-in-One Polish Mop 
Cut off the strands of a new twine mop a few inches 
from the handle. Pour on sufficient oil to permeate 
the strands. Let it stand awhile. This mop will im 
prove wonderfully the looks of your bardwood and 
painted floors, linoleum and oilclotb. Picks up 
all the dust and jint, “Heals up” minor scars 
and scratches. 
3-in-One is sold at all stores in 50c, 25c and 
15¢ bottles; also in 25c Handy Oi! Cans, 


Write and we wil: sen | you 1 
FREE generous sample of 3-in One 
and Dictionary of Uses- FREE. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL C(), 


Broadway, 
New York 
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10c Weber’s Popular Dime Sets. 10c 


3 Abyssinia, 3 Azerbajan, 50 Austria, 7 
Bosnia, 10” Belgium Farcel Post, 10 Can- 
ada Revenues, 5 Epirus, 5 Fiume, 9 Ger- 
man Air Mail, 10 Guatemala, 50 Hungary, 
25 Japan, 20 Lichtenstein, 10 Nyassa, 4 
Rhodesia, 25 Roumania, 40 U. S., 25 Wur- 
temberg, and your choice of 300 other sets 
to choose from. 


10 cents per set or 12 for $1.00 
Lists free. 


WEBER’S APPROVALS SATISFY 


Full line of Albums, Catalogues and Col- 
lectors’ Supplies. Get our complete price 
lists for your supplies. 


ELWOOD D. WEBER 
1377 Park Avenue Plainfield, N. J. 





FREE 15 French Colonies mint 


To applicants for my 60% discount ap- 
provals or better grade at net prices. 
Please send reference. 


Omega album, holds 5000............ $1.00 
Atlas album, holds 16,900............ 2.25 
WOES TOSS GUERION ei csc ccdicciccscnce 1.60 
American Hinges, 1000 for.......... 15 


J. N. CLARKSON, JR. 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


GIRL COLLECTORS 


Send for our Bricol Approvals. No 

premiums but good stamps at fair prices. 

Ref. necessary. Scott’s 1924 cat. $1.50 
post free. 

THE ROSEMONT STAMP CO. 

95 Hastings St. Woodfords, Maine 








100 DIFF. STAMPS FREE 


To applicants for our Popular Approvals. 
Postage 2c extra 
ee =e arrere ee 50c 
ee Se GND: 6 s:b ode ecadcccesnas $2.00 
We give free with every 1000 var. packet 
1000 hinges. 

. 2 eS SO eee 25c 


BACHUS STAMP COMPANY 
147 DANFORTH AvVE., JERSEY City, N. J. 





Per 100 Stamping names 
Make$19 on Key choos. Send 25ce 
for sample and instructions to G. S. KEY- 
TAG CO., Cohoes, N. Y 
HEMSTITCHING and Piloting at- 
tachment works on any machine—$2, with 
instructions. SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y 
I made it with small 
$50 a Week Mail Order’ Business. 
Booklet for stamp tells how. Sample and 
Plan 25c. 12 Mail order articles FREE. 
ALGS SCOTT, Cohoes, N 


Read this About Our 


Advertisements 


“Why does THE AMERICAN GIRL 
have advertisements suggesting the 
selling of various articles, when the 
Girl Scouts are not supposed to sell 
things ?” 

You have asked us this question 
when you have come in to our office. 
You have asked it in your letters. So, 
now, we shall answer it and talk over 
our advertisments with you. 

When you first asked this of us, 
we went to one of our National 
Board who knows a very, very great 
deal about Scouting, Mrs. Frederick 
Edey. This is what Mrs . Edey told 
us. “Our policy does not mean that 
we don’t wish the Girl Scouts to sell 
anything at all, to raise money for 
their camp funds, their uniforms, and 
dues. It is just this: that when they 
hold a sale, they shall do so under the 
supervision of their Captain, with 
their Captain taking charge of the 
money. 

“We hold our sales in this way 
because we do not wish our Girl 
Scouts to go about the streets selling 
merchandise. Nor do we wish them 
to be selling something, all the time, 
and so become a nuisance. Of course, 
it is all right for them to take orders 
from their families and friends, as 
with Cookie Day. Or for anything 
that they feel will be useful to those 
who buy from them.” 

If you do not quite understand this 
yet, ask your Captain to read to you 
from her Blue Book upon pages eight 
and nine. Then carefully go over all 
the advertisements in THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL. 


RICHMOND’S CIRCUS 


The wonderful child’s toy— 
Lions, Tigers, Elephants, 
Clowns, Bands, etc. 
Countless combinations. 
Endless amusement. 

50 CENTS 
RICHMOND STAMPS WORKS 








8 S. Ionia Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Dear Girl Scouts: 


I am a Stamp Dealer as well as the 
writer and publisher of a very interesting 
book, LOOKING BACKWARD or FRAG- 
MENTS FROM A CHBUOKERED LIFE. 
It is my life story, and a good book for 
young or old. Many pages are devoted to 
the Delightful Stamp Hobby and to my 
extensive travels abroad. You will enjoy 
this Story of my éarly life, with its ups 
and downs. This fine 330-page book only 
$2.00; $1.80 to stamp dealers. Also sold 
on the installment plan, 50c down, $1.5¢ 
within three months. I[llustrateed circular 
and four unused Austrian stamps free, 
for 2c postage. 


ALSO 
Nice Stamps Cheap 


100 Foreign Stamps, all diff., i, $. 
50 British Colonies, all different. . 


500 Mixed Stamps, many varieties.. rd 
Set Old Italy, Dues 10 vars.......... 15 
Fine set 13 varieties Nyassa, 1901.. -40 
Fine set 10 varieties Nyassa, 1901... -20 
Finland, 4 varieties, unused........ -10 
Liberia 1906 officials, 9 varieties.... 35 
FREE 
Address 
J. E. HANDSHAW 
79 Nassau St. New York 





FRENCH COLONIES FREE 


Nice set French Colonies including Pic- 
tures of Wild Animals, Native Chiefs, 
African Scenery, etc. Big price list of 
1000 Genuine Stamp Bargains and Copy of 
our latest Catalogue of Stamp Albums. 
Special Fackets and Supplies, all for 2c. 
postage. 
EMPIRE STAMP CO. 
350 Lippincott St. Toronto, Canada 
SPECIAL XMAS PACKET 


500 Var. fine foreign Postage Stamps for 





$1. - bill. Brother may want one too. 
Be ee ae ee 10¢ 
50 War. ee eer 30c 
13 Var. Argentine 1923 incl. 1 Peso....25c 
8 Var. Mexico 1923 incl. 1 Peso....... 20¢ 
We BE crccocvaveceuscesesevens 10¢e 
10 Var. Thrace, Cat. €68c, net...«...ce- 20c 
CHAS. JOHNSON 
Box 423 Grantwood, N. J. 





ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 


STOVINK 
THE RED STOVE REMEDY 
Manufacturers 


JOHNSON’S LABORATORY, INC. 
Worcester, Mass. 





Send any roll and fifty cents for de- 
veloping and printing and a sample 
enlargement. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 50 Postals from 
one film, $2.00. 
BARBEAU STUDIOS 
Oswego, N. Y. 








OFFICIAL 


‘‘Fully Warranted”’ 





On sale at 


189 Lexington Avenue 
Manufactured by 


AMERICAN MADE 








Girl Scout Knives 


Girl Scout National Supply Dep’t. 
New York City 


DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, Ellenville, N. Y. 


Makers of the Famous ‘‘Ulster Brand’’ 
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Newfoundland. Complete sets, Mint. 
Cabot, 1897, $4; Royal, ’98, 80 cts.; 
Coronation, 1911, $3.50; Caribou, 
18, $3.50. 1919 PROVISIONAL 
SURCHARGED, 2c on 30c, 50 
cts.; 3c on 15§c, 80 cts.; 3c on 35¢, 
70 cts. New Issue ‘Pictorial’ 1c to 
15c, (face value 86 cts.) $1. Cash 
in advance, by Post Office Order. 


L. J. O’Keefe 


P. O. Box 152 
St. Johns, N. F. Ld. 


Rare Canadian Stamps 


I can fill your every ‘want’ in Canada. 
Write for my list and tell me what blank 
spaces you wish to fill. I also can supply 
a good line of approvals in other countries. 


FRED JARRETT 
Box 214, G. P. O. 
TORONTO 





CANADA 


APPROVAL SELECTIONS 
6624 to 70% Discount 


Desirable and Rare Selection sent on ap- 
proval at 66 2/3 to 70% discount from 
catalogue prices. All perfect copies. Ref- 
erences required. 


J. DE JONG 
516 W. 162d St., New York, N.Y. 


FINE PACKET STAMPS FREE _ for 
name and address 2 collectors and 2c 
postage. With 50% approvals. 
SPECIAL: All 10c each: 25 Asia and 
Africa, 25 So. Am., 25 Newrope; 25 Fr. 
Cols.; 25 Br. Cols.; 35 U. S. A.; 20 Aus- 
tralia; 10 Animal; 15 Pictures; 20 Fin- 
land, ete. 100 all diff. Eleven 10c pack- 
ets $1.00 


U. T. K. STAMP CO. 
407 Arcade Utica, N. Y. 











Attractive 
Animal and Picture Stamp Packet 
twenty-five cents 
Postage free 
E. MALCOLM PHILLIPS 
37 Hart Street, Providence, R. I. 


1000 imi'forcien 
Postage Stamps for Collectors 25 cents. 


Cc. W. PARKER 
77 Kensington Heights 








MERIDEN CONN. 
NEW EUROPE 
All different to ap- 
proval applicants 


sending 2c for re- 


i RE turn postage. 


H. H. ANVELINK CO. 
2410 Prairie St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Stamps worth 50c 


and bargain list 


5c 


SHINN 


Box 702 READING, PA. 


Stamps 
By WILBERT CANNON 


One of our friends said to us, “I 
see how geography can be learned 
through stamp collecting, but I do not 
see how history can.” The editors of 
The Emco Monthly have answered 
this question excellently and we shall 
quote portions of an article on the 
subject. 

“Far too little is made of the edu- 
cational value of stamp collecting. 
Can any stamp collector help becom- 
ing familiar with historical and po- 
litical history? No, he (or she) can 
not! Take France. Her history is so 
well illustrated on her stamps that 
they cannot be collected without 
gaining some knowledge about it. 

“The first postage stamp of 
France, bearing the Ceres head, ap- 
peared in 1849, under the Govern- 
ment of the Second Republic, which 
was established after the House of 
Orleans had been overthrown the 
year previously. 

“Louis Bonaparte, who became the 
President of the Republic, ordered in 
1852 that the Ceres head should be 
replaced by his portrait. In December, 
1852, when Bonaparte became Em- 
peror, Napoleon Third, he demanded 
the inscription ‘Repub. Franc’ to be 
changed to ‘Empire Franc.’ 

“Napoleon, after his successful 
campaign against the Austrians in 
1859, considered himself worthy of 
the ‘Victor’s’ laurel wreath, and de- 
creed that his head should have this 
adornment as we see it on stamps. 

“The Franco-Prussian War, in 
1870, caused the fall of the French 
Empire, and the re-establishment of 
the Republic, which form of Govern- 
ment has remained to this day. Dur- 
ing the aforementioned war, Paris 
was besieged and meanwhile the rest 
of France was so shut off that it 
could not be supplied with stamps 
from Paris, which led to the most in- 
teresting and scarce lithographed 
issue in Bordeaux.” 

In the fall, we promised to con- 
duct another contest, in which many 
prizes will be awarded. Next month, 
we shall launch our second stamp 
contest. Full details will be given in 
the January issue of THE AMERICAN 
Gir. 





FRE E—Two Sets of Nyassa 
Iso 
20 Different British Colonies 


Barbadas and Jamaica pictorials and a 
packet of hinges all for a request for my 
1, 2 and 3c net sheets, also at 50% Disct. 
None better. 
CHAS. T. EGNER 
4821 FRANKFORD AVENUE 


FREE LIBIA 


Four varieties to each applicant for Mait- 
land approvals at fifty per cent discount. 
Enclose two cents return postage. 


MAITLAND MILLIKEN 
Foster Bldg. 


Denver, Colo. 





WONDER PACKETS 
1000 Different Stamps 
500 Different Stamps 
25 Varieties, French Colonies.... 
25 Varieties, British Colonies 
25 Varieties, Portuguese Colonies. .10 
FRANCOIS E. DESSERT 


172 State Avenue 
Dept. A.G. Fall River, Mass. 





BARGAINS AT ALL TIMES 
Special inducements to Girl Scout 
stamp collectors. Standard varieties 
only on approval. References re- 
quired. 


Cc. W. LARKIN 
121 Leonard St., New York City 


FREE FREE 
Newfoundland dog’s head, black 


to all applicants for my clean approvals 
at 50% discount. Thousands at one 
cent net. 


A. J. WAGHORNE 


Melrose, Mass. 


STAMP BARGAIN 


125 Different Stamps—all genuine— 
for 10 cents. 


P. C. KUNKEL 











Richford Vermont 
200 Different Foreign .....cccccsccccese 25c 
ae Vat. DO, SD oo caccccucosts 20c 
ae ™. - PE SS, Gactebseakanacens 10¢ 

4 ‘“* Newfoundland (cat. 2ic) .... 7¢ 
9 Memel, umused ....cccccscces 20c 
4 Columbian Republic ......... 4c 
5 ee ee eee 10c 
8 Germany, unused ........... 5c 


Price Lists Free 


CARL YOUNG 
934 Filbert Street, Philadedphia, Pa. 





WESTLAND 
WONDER PACKET! 


105 Excellent Stamps ((all diiff.) from 
Congo, Siam, South Africa, Trinidad and 
Tabago, Turkey, etc. Pocket stock book 
and a triangle stamp. All for 8 cents to 
applicants for approvals. 500 var. with 
free stock book and 500 hinges for 47 cts. 


WESTLAND STAMP CO. 
70 Westland Ave. Boston, Mass. 





CRETE REVOLUTION 
Six large, handsome stamps, 10c 


Japan 1914, 1, 5, and 10 yen, fine, 10 cts. 
We send beautiful stamps on approval. 
Reference please. 


THE H. R. McKENZIE CO. 
Bellingham, Wash. 
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PLAY! 
PLAYS! 


We have the newest and 
most attractive as well as the 
largest assortment of plays 
in the world, as well as the 
most popular plays for girls 
only. 


Send a two-cent stamp for 
our new catalogue describing 
thousands of plays. 

We have just published the Girl 
Scout play, 

“The Taming of Horrors” 


which originally appeared in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. The price is 30c. per 
copy. 

“Converting of Mrs. Noshuns’”’ was 
first published in THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
30c. per copy. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
28-30 W. 38th St. New York City 








CHRISTMAS AND 
NEW YEAR SONGS 


From Folk Songs 
of Many Peoples. 


Carols from many lands bring- 
ing the charm and quaintness 
of the old country and the de- 
light of the unusual to your 
Christmas program. Rounds 
that fairly sing themselves for 
your holiday parties. 


Price 50 cents 


600 LexingtonA. 
New York, N.Y. 





The Womans t 
t 

















ress iba, 


A GIRL SCOUT 


SEES AND HEARS 
Lend Us Your Eyes and Ears 
and We Will Improve Them 








THE GUIDE TO NATURE 
Subscription $1.50 per year 
Sample Copy 15 Cents 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Editor 


ArcAdiA 


SOUND BEACH CONNECTICUT 
T.S.DENISON & CO.,623S0. Wabash, Dept216,CHICAGO 











Ballads, comic songs, novelty 
songs, coon songs. Clean, catchy 


s N hits that everybody likes, full sheet 


music with beautiful covers. Send for free catalogue. 


ae 


Interesting Books 


for Girl Scouts 


By ANNABEL HUBBARD 
PHELPS 


Our dog, the Irish setter, Rufus 
H. Phelps, is personally acquainted 
with many distinguished men of let- 
ters. John Galsworthy immediately 
knelt down upon the floor beside him, 
for Mr. Galsworthy is very fond of 
dogs and often has his picture taken 
with them. The great G. K. Chester- 
ton stroked Rufus benignly. St. John 
Irvine greeted him as a fellow coun- 
tryman. Hugh Walpole paid little 
attention to us when Rufus appeared 
in the living room. And Joseph Con- 
rad whispered in his silky ears what 
we knew must be dark secrets of the 
seven seas. 

Whenever Girl Scouts come to our 
home, they, too, do not consider the 
day perfect unless they have a romp 
with the dog. And I know that girls 
love dog stories, as well as dogs, 
themselves. 

So I suggest that those who have 
not yet read Bos, SoN oF BATTLE 
by Alfred Ollivant, published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. ($1.75), do 
so as soon as possible. It is the story 
of a wonderful dog, written by a 
man who seems to understand the 
nature and mind of animals. Mr. 
Ollivant wrote his most famous story 
when he was about twenty years old, 
while recovering from an accident. 
And while he has written many nov- 
els about men and women, his two 
best books deal with a dog and a 
horse, respectively. The latter is 
called Boy WoopBurRN and is a most 
interesting study of the temperament 
of a race horse. The account of the 
Steeplechase is thrilling. 


PAUL AND Ruopa by Fannie Kil- 
bourne, published by Dodd, Mead 
& Co. ($1.75), is a story which will 
interest every high school girl because 
Paul and Rhoda do the very things 
which you all do, in your school. 
There are the exciting class meetings, 
the football games, the parties, which 
are so familiar. There are the heart- 
burnings, the ambitions, the dis- 
appointments which, too, are part of 
our school days. 





SUSANNA’S AUCTION, published by 
the MacMillan Company ($1.00) is 
a book which our Brownies will en- 
joy seeing. It is an old-time chil- 
dren’s book that has given great pleas- 
ure to hundreds of children, both in 
France and America for generations. 
The illustrations are by famous Boutet 
de Monvel and will interest any Girl 
Scout who reads Susanna to her 
Brownie friends or small sisters. 

Jane Abbott’s many Girl Scout 
friends will be delighted to hear 
that she has written a new book, 
Five.is, published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott ($1.75). A school, a haunted 
house, a group of girls banded to- 
gether under the name of The Gyp- 
pery—it does make you wish to read 
it, doesn’t it? 

An old friend in new guise and a 
particularly welcome one at the 
holiday season is a special Christmas 
edition of Fork Soncs or Many 
Preop.es. This little book is a re- 
print of the Christmas and New Year 
songs in the two large volumes that 
are a familiar sight on the pianos of 
many Girl Scout camps and troop 
rooms. (Womans Press, CHrIST- 
MAS AND New YEAR SONGS, 50c.) 

Matpa’s LittLe SuHop by Inez 
Haynes Gillmore, published by B. W. 
Huebsch ($1.50) might have heen 
written especially for the Girl Scouts 
so filled is it with what we love to 
do. Maida is the frail daughter of 
a very wealthy man. 

She finds the Little Shop, near 
Primrose Court. In fact, she becomes 
the head of that shop—buyer and 
salesperson in chief. 








CLASS RINGS &PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued— FREE 

Samples loaned class offi- 

cers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 


se 


oé 














CLASS PINS 
% — FREECATALG Sis tussr2egeto8 
wy Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let- \ 


rs i . 1 or 2 colors enamel 
ple bay $2.50 doz. Sterling 





Silver plate, 25¢ ea. 
y silver,40¢ ea., $4.00 doz. Write for catalog 
~ 9 of sterling and solid gold pins and rings. 


Bastian Bros. 544 Bastian Clg. , Rochester, N.Y. 2522 





SPECIAL VALUES 
AG 10 Gold Plated Pin 40c 
each. $4.00 dozen 
AG 12 Silver Ring, $1.25 

each. $12.00 dozen 


: — Catalog Free 
M. P. JENKINS 
341 Washington St. 


Quincy Mass. 
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Our Shelves are Stocked with 
Christmas Presents 





A truly reliable watch is 
a friend upon your wrist 
day and night. 
Ingersoll Radiolite $4.50 





A sufficient number of 
Girl Scout handkerchiefs 
would be an impossibil- 


ity. With Girl Scout 
emblem. 

NN on wa eaiae $ .25 

BRO gksbascaxaee -40 


A ring with a trefoil 
seal. A truly scouting 
present for a Girl Scout. 
Silver, 3 to 9...... $1.50 
10K Gold, 3 to 9... 4.00 





Let our compass be your 
guide. 

Plain 

Radiolite 


You can order direct from us 


Y wi can do your Christmas shopping easily and rapidly by 


mail, whether you live in the biggest city or the tiniest vil- 


lage of our country, for the Girl Scout National Supply 
Department has well stocked shelves, filled with presents appro- 


priate for all your Christmas giving (and receiving). 


out the presents you want from our price list 
in your October copy of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
and send us your order. Within two weeks you 
will receive the goods you desire; appropriate, 
attractive, moderate priced presents from our 
well stocked shelves. 

Such an array of them! Girl Scout 
neckerchiefs in bright and charming colors; 
soft cuddly sweaters; sharpest knives of 
steel; warm woolen blankets for nights in 
camp; and tiny little presents for the unfilled 
corner in some Girl Scout’s Christmas stock- 
ing (such as a whistle, a mirror, or a tender- 
foot pin for a new Scout). We cannot men- 
tion all of them, or show you illustrations of 
many of them, but we can make a few sug- 
gestions on this page. 


Let Our Price List be Your Christmas List 





Send check or money order and be sure 
A mis- 
take will delay the delivery of your 
Write plainly. Print 


name and address clearly. Give street 


you have the amount right. 


order. your 


number. Give sizes where necessary. 


Girl Scouts National Supply 
Department 
189 Lexington Ave., New York City 























Just pick 
SCOUTING 
for 
GIRLS 
Do you know a Girl 
Scout without a _ hand- 


book ? 
one for Christmas. Truly 


Then give her 


an encyclopedia of Scout- 


ing. 


$1.00 








A sun watch is a pres- 
ent for anybody who is 
fond of hiking and the 


out-doors. Not only a 
sun-watch, but a compass 
as well. $1.25 
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Merry Christmas from the Editor 


Have you ever been reading along in 
a book and suddenly found something 
that simply delighted you? We have. 
One such time was several years ago 
when, in a book which a man by the name 
of David Grayson had written, we found 
what he called “Adventures by the 
Friendly Road.” 


Ever since, we have been having Ad- 
ventures by the Friendly Road. We had 
them before, of course. Only now we 
call them that. And an Editor’s trail does 
lead on to so many! 

<> 


Our Christmas card adventures—al- 
most, we were sorry when the card was 
finally finished. You know, we are speak- 
ing of the card that is to be given to the 
Girl Scout (or to any girl) whose mother 
or aunt or whose anybody gives her THE 
AMERICAN Girt for Christmas. 

<> 


First we asked Miss Mary Morris to 
draw the card’s design for us. We like 
to have Miss Morris come in to see us 
for, always, along with her comes her 
merry smile. 

<> 

And when, later, she brought the design 
to us, there was Santa Claus himself as 
merry as Miss Morris’ smile! (Turn to 
the cover and take a good look at him, 
again.) For the cover of our Christmas 
issue is like our Christmas card. 

<> 


And if you and your Captain wish to 
have some of our gay letters explaining 
our plan, in each of which a Christmas 
card is enclosed, we shall be pleased to 
send them to you, knowing that you will 
give them to fathers and mothers of Girl 
Scouts or other girls. 

<> 


Another adventure by the Friendly 
Road! The other day a Girl Scout came 
in to bring us a picture for our Inter- 
national Number. We had a little talk 
together and when she left, we gave her 
a brand-new copy of THE AMERICAN 
Girt, fresh from the publisher’s. 

<> 


Just a few moments after she dis- 
appeared, we found that we must go to 
the Public Library, over on Fifth Avenue. 
So we donned our Editorial hat and our 
Editorial coat and started down the street. 

<> 


And what do you think we saw, just 
around the corner from National Head- 
quarters? Our Girl Scout, standing stock- 


still in the middle of the sidewalk, read- 
ing THE AMERICAN GIRL! 
> 


Coming up behind her (no need to walk 
softly!) we put our arm about her shoul- 
ders. “Do you really like it?” we asked. 

> 


“Oh!” she exclaimed, very much em- 
barrassed. “Oh! Don’t think I’m crazy. 
I kept telling myself I would read it in 
the subway but I couldn’t wait!” 

> 


“You needn’t apologize,” we told her. 
“Nothing could have pleased us more.” 
Wouldn't you have liked that friendly 
adventure if you had been the Editor? 

<> 


And today, in our desk drawer, we 
discovered a newspaper clipping (a 
Christmas friendly adventure) which 
we have been saving for you and for this 
very page. 

<> 

Years ago, in 1897 (before most of you 
were born, you see) an eight year old 
girl wrote in to the editorial offices ot 
a great New York City newspaper. “Is 
there a Santa Claus?” she asked, just as 
your small brothers and sisters are asking 
it, these days. 

The man, Mr. Francis P. Church, who 
read her letter was sitting in a newspaper 
office where many typewriters were click- 
ing. But what he wrote, that busy night, 
is still published, each Christmas time, be- 
cause what he said to Virginia is what 
we all wish to have told us, over and 
over again. 

<< 

So we are giving both letters to you 
here. And we know that you, reading 
them, will find in them, too, a Christmas 
Adventure by the Friendly Road. 

<> 


From The Sun of December 21, 1897. 

“We take pleasure in answering at once 
the communication below, expressing at 
the same time our great gratification 
that its faithful author is numbered 
among the friends of The Sun. 

“Dear Editor: I am eight years old. 
Some of my little friends say there is no 
Santa Claus. Papa says, ‘If you see it 
in The Sun, it’s so.’ Please tell me the 
truth. Is there a Santa Claus? 

Virginia O’Hanlon, 
115 West Ninety-fifth Street.” 
<> 

“Virginia, your little friends are wrong. 
They have been affected by the skepticism 
of a skeptical age. They do not believe 
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except they see. They think that nothing 
can be which is not comprehensible by 
their little minds. All minds, Virginia, 
whether they be men’s minds or chil- 
dren’s, are little. In this great universe 
of ours man is a mere insect, an ant, in 
his intellect, as compared with the bound- 
less world about him, as measured by the 
intelligence capable of grasping the whole 
of truth and knowledge. 
> 


“Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. 
He exists as certainly as love and gen- 
erosity and devotion exist, and you know 
that they abound and give your life its 
highest beauty and joy. Alas! How dreary 
would be the world if there were no 
Santa Claus! It would be as dreary as 
if there were no Virginias. There would 
be no childlike faith then, no poetry, no 
romance to make tolerable this existence. 
We should have no enjoyment except in 
sense and sight. The eternal light with 
which childhood fills the world would be 
extinguished. 

<> 

“Not believe in Santa Claus! You 
might as well not believe in fairies! You 
might get your papa to hire men to watch 
in all the chimneys on Christmas Eve to 
catch Santa Claus but even if they did 
not see Santa Claus coming down, what 
would that prove? Nobody sees Santa 
Claus but that is no sign that there is no 
Santa Claus. The most real things in 
the world are those that neither children 
por men see. Did you ever see fairies 
dancing on the lawn? Of course not, but 
that’s no proof that they are not there. 
Nobody can conceive or imagine all the 
wonders there are unseen and unseeable 
in the world. 

<> 

“You tear apart the baby’s rattle and 
see what makes the noise inside, but there 
is a veil covering the unseen world which 
not the strongest man, nor even the united 
strength of all the strongest men that ever 
lived, could tear apart. Only faith, fancy, 
poetry, love, romance can push aside that 
curtain and view and picture the supernal 
beauty and glory beyond. Is it all real? 
Ah, Virginia, in all this world there is 
nothing else real and abiding. 

<> 


‘No Santa Claus! Thank God! he 
lives and he lives forever. A thousand 
years from now, Virginia, nay, ten times 
ten thousand years from now, he will 
continue to make glad the heart of child- 
hood.” 














When Your Troop Turns Out | 
Before the Public 


Are you satisfied with 
your appearance? 


R must you get down at the tail end of the 
procession among those out of uniform? | 
Next time, don’t you want to step up in the 
forefront of your troop mates among the trim, 
smart, uniformed Girl Scouts? Then get your 
parents to give you a uniform for Christmas. 





Short Coat Suit 
BIKE 10°00 18... bcc ecwcas $4.50 


ee Se > 5.00 


VERY year more parents are solving the 

problem of their daughter’s Christmas gift 
by coming to us for a uniform. Tell your 
family about it. Tell them it is made of good 
quality cotton jean in official khaki color. Ask 
your captain which of the styles shown is of- 
ficial for your troop. Be sure to order by size. 





Long Coat 
Size 10 to 18............--$3-50 
Sf OP rCRe rT ee Te 4.00 


NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
189 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 









































Let OUR Price List be YOUR Christmas List 








A Girl Scout without a mess 
kit! Do you know such a 
Girl Scout? Then, quick, 
give her one for Christmas! 
Aluminum, six pieces. .$3.50 














Rips do not respect time or 
place, but this in-spool sew- 
ing kit will be handy any 
time, at any place. $ .25 
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This first aid kit is good 
for the family medicine 
chest. Mother would like 
this, wouldn’t she? 
With pouch 
Iodine Antiseptic Pen, 

extra 
First Aid Kit, No. 1... 





Do Your Christmas Shopping Early 


And do it through the Girl Scouts 
National Supply Department. “Axes, 
belt-hooks, blankets, bugles,” sings the 
Girl Scout Supply Department Price 
List. And so on down the line. Pres- 
ents for every member of the family 
and all your relatives and friends can 
be ordered from us. A flash light for 
Father; a first aid kit for Mother; a 
sun-watch for your brother (and what 
brother would not like a sun-watch?) ; 
an in-spool sewing kit for sister; and 
something truly scoutish for your 
friends in your troop. 


All you have to do is consult our 
price list and pick out these moder- 
ate priced presents, a few of which 
are shown on this page. 


Send check or money order to cover 
the amount of your purchases. Write 
your order clearly and print your 
name and address. Give _ street 
number. 


The National Supply 
Department 


Girl Scouts, Inc. 
189 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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A haversack is really a hold 
all. Makes a good school- 
bag in between hikes. 

No. 1 

No. 2 1.50 
Shoulder Protection Straps 














There is no bad luck with 
this mirror. It’s unbreak- 
able. And it is good luck 
to get such a handy pres- 
ent. 











A canteen will take enough 
pure drinking water for a 
hike—and back again. 
Aluminum 





























